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WHY ARE FLAT LEATHER BELTS 
SUPERIOR TO NON-LEATHER, 
MULTIPLE-PULL BELTS? 


Flat 
leather belt 


Tension control 
motor base 


H MODERN CHICAGO FLAT LEATHER BELTS, made of the finest 
leathers obtainable, out-perform, out-wear and out-last non- 
il leather, multiple-pull belts by our own tests and records. 


This is true primarily because: 


| Leather has all the fine CHARACTERISTICS so necessary in 
| making superior transmission belts as illustrated at right. 


The Pull is UNIFORM and strong. The undivided constant 
| pull across and around the pulleys, as illustrated above, 
Hi creates ONE even tension across the pulley faces. This is superior 
| to multiple, uneven tensions to contend with as can be the case 
i in multiple pull belt drives. 


Our records show Chicago belts, that have been in operation for 
thirty years are still doing an efficient job! How long will ANY 
other type belt last? 


Face the real facts — our quality belts, engineered to your drive 
requirements, will give you the most years of ‘‘trouble-free”’ 
operation at the lowest cost: 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


ty é : sion problems 
MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACKINGS alte nan traci Ped Chic 


GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 


| 
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Now you can get Hooker Caustic Soda 


In Chicago, this means faster delivery— 
and savings of *1.42* per delivered ton 


Substantial freight savings on caustic 
soda will apply this month nearly 
everywhere in the Midwest. 

The new, lower freight costs are a 
result of the new $12 million Hooker 
caustic plant at Montague, Mich., 
just across the Lake from Chicago. 

In Chicago, you can save $1.42* 
per ton (dry basis) in rail freight, on 
50% caustic soda, as a direct result of 
this new Midwest producing point. 


Fast delivery from Chicago stocks 


Anywhere in the Chicago area, you 
can get rapid tank car service on 
Hooker Caustic Soda. Your order is 


your requirements today to the 
Hooker Chicago office—CEntral 
6-1311. 


Barge shipments, too 
If you need large tonnages of caustic 
soda, and can take water delivery on 
Lake Michigan, you can save han- 
dling time and cost by having as 
little as 500 liquid tons or as much as 
2,500 liquid tons delivered, by 
Hooker barge, direct to See com- 
pany dock. 

A Hooker See will 
gladly explain how you can econo- 
mize by using Hooker Caustic Soda 


€ 

: . 

; shipped directly from bulk stocks at barge service. 

i 7 ‘hi *This estimated saving in freight cost is based 

pereeoyer shogun Biee0: on rates now in effect. Proportional Saves will 

For fast delivery, just telephone also apply on 73% caustic. 

. Get details for your purchasing department on new, eS 
lower caustic freight costs in your locality. Ask also for technical 4 
data sheets on Hooker Caustic Soda; contract information; complete 

5 list of other Hooker Chemicals for industry. Phone or write today. 
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FLIGHTS 
DAILY 


east and west 
from CHICAGO on 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Out-of-town business en- 
gagements and vacation trips 
are a cinch with United’s con- 
venient schedules. 


There’s a fast, comfortable 
DC-6 Mainliner waiting for 
you just about any time of 
the day or evening to New 
York and the East . . . and to 
“all the West.” 


FENG 


Mainliner speed saves you 
days of travel time: you can- 
reach Hawaii, for instance, 
between midafternoon and 
breakfast the next morning! 

Call United or an author- 
ized travel agent. 


| UNITED | 


COMPARE THE FARE AND 
YOU'LL GO BY AIR 


CONN 


statistics Of eee 


Chicago Business 


Nov., 1953 Oct., 1953 Nov., 1952) 


Ruildine / permits — ee 642 888 5) 
Get a $ 11,861,300 $ 20,949,400 $ —_19,763,6" 
Contracts awarded on building peace ; tf 
Conk Go5o 5 cis Shs hie : 2,096 1,657 1,21 
Oost ae Ss en BR ae ee ee, $ 46,771,000 $ 44,444,000 $ 41,769,0 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers... 6,961 7,922 5,94) 
Gonsidération, 2: 2a es ss See ee $ 4,402,949 $ 6,544,899 $ 5,809,058 
Department store sales index 136.9 112.1 12 
(Federal Reserve Board) = 
(Daily average 1947-49 — 100) ~f 
Bank clearings o> <3 fie se eee $ 3,823,321,637 $ 4,031,915,997 $ 3,501,589,5 
Bank debits to individual accounts: . 
7th Federal Reserve District. $21,749,000,000 $23,121,000,000 $19,388,000,0( 
Chicago only, 552 ees SE ae & $10,937,563,000 $11,670,476,000 $ 9,689,023,0( 
(Federal Reserve Board) : a | 
Bank loans (outstanding) ___ $ 2,798,000,000 $_2,800,000,000 $ 2,687,000,06 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: A 
Number of shares traded = 1,067,189 1,088,000 1,189,0. 
Market value of shares traded_- $ 32,706,982 $ 36,603,242 $ 35,225. ‘ 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,007,127 1,061,634 ; 1,084,5¢ 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 56,208 67,286 58,8 
1.G3) merchandise’ cars> — eee ae Se 17,309 20,980 17,3! 
Electric power production, kwh — 1,320,578,000 1,360,362,000 1,280,114,0 
Industrial gas sales, therms———__-__-_-_ 14,096,415 14,188,050 13,390,8: 
Steel Production (net tons). 1,660,500 1,717,700 1,706,2( 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 


Transit Authority lines: Pe 
Sunfacesdivision: 3 22 eee wee os 46,061,195 49,583,028 47,431,51 
Rapid transit division = 11,813,738 12,463,509 11,153,2: 
Postal geceipte <i aettce Shey et Es. $ 13,229,021 $ 13,449,090 $ — 11,782,01 
Air passengers: : ; 

Anrayals (et st Se 6 es Sr epee 255,367 309,789 

Departures, \e 0) 2. ey So eee 269,292 321,782 
Consumer?’ Price Index (1947-49 — 100) — 116.4 117.1 
Receipts of salable I:vestock —— _.. ___. 508,386 473,474 
Unemployment compensation claimants, e) 

Cook and DuPage Counties _________ 25,787 23,786 

Families on relief rolls: i" : 

Cook: Coanty, 2.22 = Sears a ee 16,470 16,379 


Other illinois counties {= =) ee 11,760 11,350 


February, 1954, Tax Calendar 


Date Due - Tax . Returnable to 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plas 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 


pay amount to : Authorized Dep 
~~ F 
15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return ee pay- Director of Re 


~ ment for month of January (IIL) ~~ 


15 Annual Federal Information returns. This is calendar 
year 1953 report — not fiscal. (Forms 1096 and 1099). 
1099 not required on wages ee on Form ee 
(Rev.) 


28 Last day for filing of annual Franchise Tax Rear = 
without penalty by domestic and foreign corpora 2 
Based on calendar year 1954 or C 
preceding December ea 1958 2 
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$ 2 Like motels and drive- 
td this in theaters, the new 
{-- Sey suburban sho pp ing 
ESS CCo*. centers are tailored to 
the automobile age. Convenience is 
; their great asset. Grant Ellis tells 
© (page 11) their rising challenge to ’ 
Magazine long-established downtown shop- 
ping districts like State Street and 
Published since 1904... by the what is being done to meet that 
4 Chicago Association of Commerce spp challenge. 
and Industry + I North La Salle St., sha Loo Be ides 
Chicago 2, Il. + Franklin 2-7700 Seo te 
4 Ultrasonics is sound pitched so 
: Volume 59 Number 12 high that you can’t hear it. Industry 
: uses it to detect flaws in metal, and 
7 one company cleans electric shaver 
DMS. no heads with it. In a few minutes it "4 
t¢ has aged whiskey several years, and _ 
vontents it has shattered human gallstones 
transplanted in rabbits and a dog 
Suburbia vs. The City: Neither Holds without harming them. Lee Hancoce = 
All Aces In Battle For Shoppers By Grant Ellis 11 describes (page 14) the great poten- 3 
: tial of ultrasonics and the problems 4 
_— Why Mail Deliveries Are Improving By Jack Robins 13 that continue to baffle scientists at 
The Mystery of the tempting to harness it. 
Sound That Can’t Be Heard By Lee Hancock 14 ME : 
Rx for Accident Prevention By Phil Hirsch 16 ss 
mt ‘ one : William White, president of the — 
| _ The Positive Side of the Tracks. By William White 19 New York Central, challenges (page 
if@eBusinessman’s Airport © By Mel Sokol 21 19) the “depression thinking” di 
i rected by many investors at railroad 
= ne securities in a piece entitled “The 
a “Positive Side of the Tracks.” If 
Begular Features ; you're one of those who consider 
| oa ‘Set railroading a more or less static in- 
Sestcitistics or Chicago-Business..- Z dustry, you'll find White marshaling — 
& an impressive array of facts to the — 4 
Sethe Editor's: Page. > EES oS aot vot sh contrary. eg 
Here, There and Everywheres 8 be oe 
s ~ 5 : / <7 ¥ 


2 ea For years the company doct 
been a handy man to nade 


ihe wie On INES but recently he has taken 

Sere re ny lc eS importance. Phil Hirsch 
DE eS Cae REA Patan ee ed So 36 (page 16) how the cc 
os job-placement physical 


40 achieved remarkable results 
dent prevention and cost saving 
Bureau iE ; - ; - es ¢ 


, Advertising Manager @ Gordon Ewen, Associate Editor 
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a Blue Book of A 
| More and more companies 
ing advantage of its close-to- 
1. poennos to vse. pare ye 


ciatic f Commerce and Industry, with © 
cone ii ite san di North Lasalle ‘street eet, 
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COMMERCE 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION 
OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Four Thousand Four Hundred Chicago Area Compantes : 


Seven Thousand Five Hundred Chicago Area Executives 


It represents all kinds and sizes of In- 
dustry from Advertising, Amusements and 
Accountants; through Lawyers, Merchants, 
Millers; to Warehouse Men and World 
Traders. 


It represents you and your company in working to im- 
prove and promote Chicago and to provide business serv- 

. ices for your company. It is the only overall business 
Association in the Chicago Metropolitan Area. It is the 
chamber of commerce for Chicago. Support it with your 
full dues quota and your personal participation. 


This Is The Fiftieth Year Your Association 
Has Served Chicago Business 


THE CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE 
AND INDUSTRY 


One North La Salle Street, Chicago 2, [linois Franklin 2-7700 


The Editor’s Page 


Years of Accomplishment 


\ few days ago it was announced that Leverett Lyon 
vould retire on January | as chief executive officer of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
voncluding 14 years in which he has provided con- 
inuing leadership for this organization. 

This 14-year period was momentous in the history 
bf the country, the city, and the Association. It en- 
sompassed World War II, victory and peace, cold war 
ind the’ Korean war. For Chicago it brought the 
inmost rapid industrial expansion in the city’s history 
ind a greater addition to its manufacturing capacity 
than was achieved during the same period by any 
bther city in the country. It also brought a multitude 
bE extremely difficult civic problems. 

The Association under Mr. Lyon’s leadership con- 
vibuted importantly to the solution of many of these 
problems. The list is too long to recount here but 
butstanding are such things as the new building code, 
which the Association fostered from the beginning. 
The plan to ease the city’s acute parking problem, 
which is now being carried out, was conceived as a 
sesult of a comprehensive study made under the 
Association’s direction and financed jointly by the 
Association and the State Street Council. The legis- 
mation which has made it possible finally to start slum 

earance and out of which such projects as the New 
vork Life Insurance Company’s Lake Meadows proj- 
ct have grown, was conceived by the Association and 
tiven assistance through the lengthy process of law 
Bking at Springfield. 

‘Innumerable economies in the city’s government 
nrew out of studies financed and directed by the 
Association. These are but a few of the many difficult 
eccomplishments achieved by the Association during 
fr. Lyon’s 14 years as its chief executive officer. 

His leadership has not been noisy. Blatant pub- 
icity had no part in it. Many very significant ac- 
omplishments scarcely found their way into print, 
t alone into headlines. But they stand in the record 
pnd the community will long benefit from them. 
Mr. Lyon came to the Association from the aca- 
emic world. He brought with him the scholar’s ap- 
‘oach to problems plus a businessman’s initiative. 
is methods were thorough study and analysis, de- 
pment of a program, and then action. 

though he is retiring as chief executive officer, he 
not be inactive. As chairman of the Association’s 
ecutive committee his advice and counsel will be 
railable. He will also now be able to concentrate a 
; part of his attention on his responsibilities as 
‘man of the Chicago Home Rule Commission, 
h was recently created by the City Council on 
mmendation of Mayor Kennelly. In this work 
? knowledge of the city’s problems and his 
ed talents for reconciling conflicting view- 
bringing about constructive action will be 


¢ 


Mr. Lyon has aptly been called “one of Chicago’s 
most useful citizens.”” It is fortunate for the commu- 
nity that the officers and directors of the Association 
and Mayor Kennelly did not permit his usefulness to 
come to an end merely because he had reached retire- 
ment age. 


We'll Be Doggoned 


An editor is literally besieged with statictics and of 
necessity becomes quite blase about them. But every 
once in a while some startling bit of information 
comes along that can’t be lightly dismissed. 

Recently the American Can Company as a result 
of a scientific survey came up with these amazing 
facts. Our otherwise fair country has a total of 49.3 
million cats and dogs, with cats outnumbering the 
dogs 26.7 million to 22.6 million. This four-footed 
horde consumed more than 11% billion cans of pet * — 
food in 1953, earned by the sweat of their masters’ : 
brow while they, no doubt, lolled luxuriantly on the _ 
best piece of furniture in the living room. ; 

American Can’s study further reveals that our dog 
and cat population exceeds the number of families 
in the country by more than eight million. Inci- 
dentally, the average family owning cats has an average 
of 2.21 while dog owners harbor an average of 1.34. 

What all these weighty statistics prove we are not 
quite sure. Perhaps it is that an awful lot of Ameri- _ 
can families, including the writer’s, are soft touches — 
for some smart dog or cat or both. 


Add Statistics ~ col 


How big is government in this country? | ee 

By actual count, according to the Chamber of © 
Commerce of the United States, there are 116,743, 
major units of government in the United States today. 

If the total were broken down into all the principal 
subdivisions of government, it would be many times 
116,743. Within the federal government alone ther 
are 13 departments, nine agencies, 19 commissions, 29 _ 
administrations, 22 corporations, 630 offices, 127 Serv- 
ices, 107 bureaus, 627 divisions, 32 branches, 58 boards, 
and 444 miscellaneous units such as missions, colleges, 
commands, projects, etc., making a total of 2,117 dis- ra 
tinct segments of federal government. Breaking down — 
state and local governments into subdivisions would 
add still more to the 116,743 total. oF 

What does all of this cost? A neat $101.5 billion, 
annually or $646 for every man, woman and child in 
the United States. zee 


The Matador creates within 
the ritual of the bullfighting 


tradition a work of art. 


It becomes important that you 


~ who dine in The Matador Room 
receive an aesthetic as well as 


a gustatory experience. 


new room in the home of 
the internationally famous 


SIRLOIN ROOM ~~ 


"Stock Yard lin 


42nd AND HALSTED SERB ETS 
TELEPHONE YArds 737-5580 


COMMERC 


Here... here... 
and Everywhere 


e The Peak Years — The thirties 
are man’s most creative age in the 
arts and sciences but greatest leader- 
ship comes in the fifties, concludes 
Harvey C. Lehman in his new book, 
“Age and Achievement.” The typical 
creative thinker produces valuable 
work most of his life with his creativ- 
ity declining only slowly from its 
early peak. Chemists make most of 
their important contributions when 
they are 30 to 34. The time gap be- 
tween creativity and leadership ap- 
pears to be increasing, Lehman says. 
A study of cabinet members from 
1789 to 1824 shows a median age of 
46; from 1925 to 1945 it was 60. The 
greatest number of top ranking Civil 
War generals were between 40 and 
44; in World War II the peak ages 
were 57 to 61. Most college presi- 
dents are 50 to 54 and most U. S. 
senators are 60 to 64. 


¢ On the Road to Mecca — There 
is only one sign on the 32-mile paved 
highway between Jedda and the 
holy city of Mecca in Saudi Arabia. 
You guessed it: it advertises an 
American product. The 3-by-7-foot 
Scotch-lite sign shows an Admiral re- 
frigerator loaded with food, and an 
Arabic inscription proclaims: Beau- 
tiful Modern Guaranteed Refrigera- 
tors WillServe You Many Years. 
Approximately 1,000,000 persons 
will pass the sign from May to Au- 
gust as they ride on camels or in 
automobiles, or walk to Mecca. 


e We’re on the Move—One of 
the things that distinguish the 
United States from the rest of~the 
world is the tremendous mobility of 
our population. A sample survey 
taken by the Bureau of Census 
shows that one-fifth of the civilian 
population changed their places of 
residence in each year between 1947 
and 1952. Between April, 1951, and 


April, 1952, the number who moved’ 
exceeded 30 million. The majority 
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of movers stayed within the san 
community or nearby areas, but mi 
lions found new homes across sta 
lines. The ability and willingness + 
Americans to move to take advantas 
of an opportunity some place else 
a factor making for a dynam 
economy. 


e Elevator TV — Closed circu 
television recently found a new cor 
mercial use. Chicago’s Merchandi 
Mart, the world’s largest commerci 
building, had a peculiar daily trafi 
problem because the 15,000 perso 
who. work there enter and leave | 
roughly equal numbers both fro 
the first floor and from the secor 
floor elevated station entrance. Du 
ing rush hours the first floor start 
could only guess at the jam develo 
ing on the second floor. To soh 
this the Mart installed a new RC 
“TV camera eye” at the second flo 
elevator entrance. A 2l-inch receiv 
is located on the first floor where 
can be watched closely by the starte 


e Home on the Wheels - _ Son 
2,000,000 Americans now live in m 
bile homes (house trailers) and the 
income is $1,000 above the nation 
average. The group’s populatio 
according to the Mobile Hom 
Manufacturers Association, is _ 
creasing at an annual rate of 25 
000. Since 1937 annual sales of tl 
trailer industry have increased fro 
$17 million to over $300 millior 
day. If you’re interested in this ty] 
of living but can’t convince yo 
wife, the association says that 
can tell her that she'll spend 
one-fourth as much time on hou: 
work as she is now. —- 


¢ The Labor Market — Ch 
has the tightest labor market o: 
major city in the country and D 
troit the greatest amount of u 
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polus of jobs is declared to be avail- 
ble here for relatively qualified 
hworkers. Pressing Chicago for top 
employment honors is Minneapolis- 
St Paul, according to the bank. 


e Executive’s Pay — Top execu- 
tives found little to cheer about 
when they reviewed their 1952 com- 
poensation. A survey by the American 
Management Association of 15,000 
pusiness leaders from 1,868 com- 
panies showed an increase of less 
than | per cent in their total com- 
ensation against a 7.4 per cent in- 
rrease in the gross weekly earnings 
pf the average production worker. 
Salaries of the top executives rose 
i per cent from 1951, but this was 
offset by a drop of 11.7 per cent in 
bonuses and 3 per cent in company 
retirement contributions. Despite 
their drop, bonus payments were 
equal to 43.6 per cent of salaries 
a retirement contributions to 13 
nper cent. 


ke Leave City Behind — The sub- 
vurbs and unincorporated areas 
tees Chicago continue to pull 
farther and farther ahead of the 
central city in home building. As 
mmeasured by the Bell Savings and 
[Loan Association’s compilation of 
fhome and apartment building per- 
mits, the territory around Chicago 
fbuilt 2.5 times as many new living 
bunits as Chicago in the first eleven 
pmonths of 1953. In the same 1952 
tperiod the ratio was 2.2 to | and in 
11951 it was only 1.9 to 1. Suburban 
ftowns, in the recent eleven months, 
jissued permits for 19,956 homes val- 
ued at $256 million, unincorporated 
reas for 6,745-homes at $79 mil- 
llion, and Chicago 8,022 homes at 
$80 million. Chicago led in apart- 
‘ment units with 2,955 at $25 mil- 
lion followed by suburban towns 
with 889 units at $8 million and un- 
ncorporated areas with 6 units at 
6,500. The total for the complete 
rea was $454 million against $371 
nillion last year. The area studied 
; bounded by Waukegan on the 
rth, Elgin, Aurora and Joliet on 
the west, Gary on the south. 


© Embezzlement Boom — Most 
sinesses would like to have a sales 
rve that followed the zooming 
Jostwar pattern of bank embezzle- 
nts. Back in 1946 a modest 289 
\bezzlements were reported to the 
and the figure has risen every 
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OW much do suburban shop- 
ping areas threaten retail busi- 
ness houses in the heart of the 
bity? Will these outlying trading 
eenters someday eclipse their city 
competitors like the automobile over- 
|hadowed the horse and buggy? 
‘The answers to these vital ques- 
iions lie buried beneath a tangled 
ikein of problems that plague every 
aging city — lack of parking space, 
adequate public transportation, 
thoked highways and slums. Inter- 
twined as it is with these matters, the 
ultimate fate of older downtown 
pusiness areas—will not be decided 
suddenly by any one dramatic turn of 
rents. Rather, it will be a long, slow 
cess in which the complexion of 


ds the final answer lies. 
“We have only scratched the sur- 
of what must be done by our 


munity as a whole,” prophesied 
( mee B. Sizer, vice-president of 
Field and Company and 
of the board of the State 
Council, speaking to newly 
office directors of the 
il San inte year. 

must pers between the al- 
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it outlying stores” 


SUBURBIA VS. THE CITY: 


Neither Holds All Aces 
In Battle F or Shoppers 


COMMERGE 


January, 1954 


By GRANT ELLIS 


State Street is making plans to meet the competition 


of the mushrooming new suburban shopping centers 


ternatives of building our businesses 
or bowing before the march of events 
that threaten our dominance in the 
retail life of this area. ... The next 
decade will pretty much decide the 
degree of emphasis that can wisely be 
placed on decentralization. .. .” 


The “march of events” began back 


in the 1920’s, when prosperity and 
the automobile spurred the exodus 
to the suburbs. In the words of 
James C. Downs, Jr., president of 
Chicago’s Real Estate Research Cor- 
poration the movement from the big 
cities was “implemented by electric- 
ity, petroleum and rubber,” and “ag- 
gravated by racketeering, taxes and 
traffic.” 


Branches Spring Up 


The expatriates took with them a 
tremendous block of purchasing 
power, and, quite naturally, branch 
stores sprang up in the suburbs to 
serve their needs. 

While the trend toward aecehera: 
steadily up to 
World War I, it was after V-J Day 


that the suburbs began to mushroom 


fantastically. Record earnings, high 
birth and marriage rates and other 
sociological changes were contribut- 
ing factors. In a year or two, old 
towns and villages were surrounded 


by hundreds of new homes. . Entire 
“new cities, such as Park Forest, Uh- 


_ rage for us aes 


nois, and Levittown, New York, 
sprouted in response to the pent-up 
demand for housing. Census figures : 
mirror the magnitude of this growth: 
suburban population of the U.S. 
jumped 35.6 per cent during the ~~ 
decade following 1940 while the — 
cities increased only 13.9 per cent. 
Auto sales, restricted by four years 
of war, also jumped dramatically. 
The number of cars rose from 25 
million in 1945 to 40 million in 1950_ 
— figures that readily explain the 
ever-worsening traflic congestion — in, 4 "8 
major cities. = 
Howard T. Fisher, Chicago Ancs 
tect whose firm has designed some 
huge new shopping centers, thinks. 
that traffic congestion has been large- 
ly responsible for the lusty growth 
of suburban business areas. A hand- 
maiden of traffic congestion, accord 
ing to Fisher, is the shortage of park- 
ing space in metropolitan areas. 
Transportation Consultant Jo un 
Miller agrees. Writing in the Bulle 
tin of the National Retail. DNS Go 


tion; “A one-story factory cover 
one acre of ground needs an a 

tional acre of space for employes 
park. A department store, how 
requires three or four times as muc 
parking space. .. . A four-stor 
partment store needs a 12-story 
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ground in business districts 
fought to be} devoted to auto park- 
Fa Aree 

Real estate close to established 
business districts is so high-priced 
that creation of ample parking facili- 
ties would be fantastically expen- 
sive. But out in suburbia, the situa- 
tion is different. Lincoln Village, a 
new development in northern Chi- 
cago, provides free space for over 
1,300 automobiles. And the gigantic 
new shopping center at Flushing, 
near New York City, offers shoppers 
5,000 covered parking spaces! This, 
plus the shorter distance between 
home and shopping center, enables 
these new retail outlets to offer 
supreme convenience to the cus- 
tomer. 


Boston Survey 


What is probably the best measure 
of the impact of suburbia on down- 
town business firms comes from Bos- 
ton where the Herald Traveler re- 
cently conducted a survey. Two fac- 
ulty members of Boston University’s 
College of Business Administration 
spent ten months interviewing 
women shoppers throughout Greater 
Boston. The survey area extended 
over a circular area about 30 miles 
around the core of the city. This 

_ sprawling region contains 30 shop- 
ping districts and roughly three mil- 
lion people. 

Women surveyed reported buying 
half their clothing in suburban 
stores and half downtown. Women’s 
accessories were 53 per cent in favor 
_of the suburbs and 66 per cent of all 
children’s wear was reported bought 
in suburbia. Men’s wear and home 
furnishings were 51 per cent in favor 


liance field, 56 per cent of the 
erviewees bought in suburban 


ints listed by the shoppers. Thirty- 
sper cent did not like the choice 


ae stores drew ean 
38 out of every one hundred 
ers, while only 14 per hundred 
lained about prices in down- 
stores. Delivery service rated a 
er cent complaint ratio in sub- 
a, as against only 10 per cent 


1 colors available in suburban 


ntown. And the range of sizes 


outlets caused 32 per cent to com- 
plain as against only eight per cent 
for metropolitan stores. 


The Boston survey confirmed the 
established idea that convenience is 
the main advantage offered by sub- 
urban stores. Only 11 per cent of 
the respondents complained about 
the difficulty of getting to suburban 
stores, while 47 per cent objected to 
metropolitan shopping areas on this 
ground. Another eye-opener: 43 per 
cent of the Boston shoppers com- 
plained about the attitude of sales 
personnel downtown. The corre- 
sponding figure for suburban stores 
was just I] per cent. The handling 
of adjustments in metropolitan 
stores drew 21 complaints per hun- 
dred shoppers queried, as against 11 
for outlying stores. And 33 per cent 
complained about “shopping discom- 
fort” in city stores as against only 
8 per cent in the suburbs. 


Altogether 40 per cent of the 
women interviewed said they were 
shopping less downtown. They at- 
tributed the change to sickness and 
other “natural causes.” The biggest 
group — 13 per cent — said children 
were the reason why they shop closer 
to home. This seems to explain why 
the merchants in outlying regions of 
Boston have won predominance in 
the infant wear market. 


Comfort and superior service were 
given as reasons for suburban shop- 
ping by 16 per cent, and 30 per cent 
said transportation difficulties caused 
them to buy in outlying stores. 


How They Get There 


One of the most significant find- 
ings concerned methods by which the 
shoppers reached the downtown area. 
About half used public transporta- 
tion. Only 22 per cent drove their 


cars and only seven per cent said that 


traffic tangles and shortage of park- 
ing space kept them away from the 
downtown shopping area! A similar 


_ survey in Columbus, Ohio showed 


the opposite—that traffic tangles 
and poor parking did drive away 
business. Otherwise, the findings in 
Columbus and Boston were similar. 

The two favorite shopping areas 
outside of downtown Boston are 
modern, well-planned centers, one 


far from the heart of the city and 


the other fairly close. Oddly enough, 
the third most favored shopping site 
is an old one located in Quincy, not 


too far from downtown Boston. | The 


~ size and stability in size and 


Gn timistic is indicated e 
that: since 1948, over 
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reason for its popularity: The mé 
chants have a progressive attitud 
and have, to some degree, solved th 
parking problem. 

Generally speaking, this surve 
showed the older, downtown are 
was preferred by shoppers seekin 
style goods—chic fashions and ai 
sorts of elegant finery. Too, sho 
pers like the downtown area becaus 
it offered a greater variety of mei 
chandise, stylewise and pricewise. 

Conversely, suburban stores ha 
greater appeal for brand items suc 
as appliances. Notice also that th 
huge post-war crop of childre: 
played a significant part in the swin 
to suburbia. 


x 


Meaning for Chicago g 
— ; Ss 

How do these findings apply t 
downtown Chicago and the 35 majo 
shopping areas outside the Loop 
Will the Boston study help busines: 
men along State, Wabash and Michi 
gan Avenue find an answer to thei 


problem? 


State Street Council Preside 
Randall H. Cooper considers * 
Boston survey highly significant. 
confirms his theory that State Stree 
will continue to prosper because 0 
the immense variety of stores tha 
offer shoppers one of the world’ 
most varied and appealing selection 
of goods. 


“The Boston Survey shows tha 
choice of style and price is the maj 
attraction of a downtown area sual 
as ours,” says Cooper. “This ha 
always been State Street’s stock i 
trade. Admittedly, outlying busi 
ness centers pose a problem | 
downtown business interests. [ 
problem is not insoluble, howevel 
In Chicago, the business habit pai 
tern of the public has tradition 
been pointed toward the cent 
downtown area. This is bec 
downtown Chicago offers divers 


” 


ucts... 

Cooper oes “the barr 
publicity given to suburban 
areas’ ’ for the fact that “some A 


still inherent in Lay down 
Clonee 


bail-toting helicopter comes in for a landing on the roof of Chicago's post office 


HY MAIL DELIVERIES ARE 
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Ike’s team has put management skills to work in the Post Office 


ITHOUT being 
A acutely aware of it, 
~* have you had _ the 
ling that delivery of 
our mail has been improv- 
kg lately? 

'There are firm grounds 
> such a feeling, and the 
ances are that mail de- 
ries will continue to 
rove. 

en President Eisen- 
r took office almost a 
_ ago, his goal was 
ve better government service 
less money. This goal had a def- 
ite application for the Post Office 
partment, for years one of the 
st drains on the taxpayer’s dol- 
aide of ees for na- 


Economical HPO—highway post office— 
is becoming increasingly familiar sight 


By 
JACK KROBINS 


¥ 


IMPROVING 


officials recruited from the 
ranks of business manage- 
ment soon discovered that — 
the main economies had to — 
be achieved by some other 
means than cuts in person- 
nel. Manpower continued — 
to be a must in the job of 
giving individual handling 
to the millions of letters — 
and other mailing pieces — 
going to millions of sepa- 
rate addresses. 

One experiment tried by the de- 
partment has been to send regular 
mail between Washington and Chi- — 
cago by air. The experiment was 


& 


but primarily to save money. It also” 
means that a letter put in a Wash-— 


ington postbox in the afternoon will — 
(Continued on page 26) 


of mercury and water, 


EMEMBER the loudest crash 
of thunder you ever heard. 
Multiply the noise several 
thousand times. That’s ultra-sound, 


‘ics, science’s baffling new tool which 
_ produces a series of blasts, shrieks, 
howls and roars so intense they are 


s 


beyond the range of human hearing. 


es. Ultrasonics and supersonics started 


out to mean the same thing. Now it 
pack 


is generally accepted by scientists 
that supersonic refers to speed faster 


_ more commonly known as ultrason- 


éé All the egg-beaters in the world can’t make a stable mixture 
: but ultrasonics can. 
_ the left contains mercury and water homogenized by ultrasonic 
~ waves. The righthand tube holds water with a drop of mercury. 


The test tube on 


=< 


than sound, as with jet planes, while 
ultrasonic applies to sound above the 
audible range. 

You’ve read a lot of ballyness in 
the last few years about ultrasonics 
moving into your home, cooking 
food, washing clothes, and making 
the housefly nothing but an unpleas- 
ant memory. But these practical ap- 
plications are still in the offing and 
meanwhile, researchers are ets 
progress. 


At the University of California, 


complished much the same thi 


. Cancer. 
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You can start fire with sound. High frequency waves from the 
air whistle were focused on the cotton by the headlight reflector, — 
The waves agitated the cotton starting fire by friction. 


THE MYSTERY 


Dr. Irving Rudnick has learned how 
to light his pipe with an ultrasonic 
siren. With it he has boiled coffee 
and washed clothes. He has killed 
white mice by exposing them for one 
minute to ultrasonic waves, and has 
learned that much lower frequencies 
will kill mosquitoes. 

The men at the General Electr 
Laboratories in Schenectady have ac- 


with a tiny ultrasonic steel whistle, 
smaller than a cigaret. 


The Damon Runyon Cancer Me. 


morial Fund is engaged in research 
work on the effects of ultrasonics on 


Shatters Gallstones 


4 


The Naval Medical Research In: 
stitute is experimenting with ult 
sonics to detect and locate bull 
fragments of glass in the body, o 
even gallstones and kidney stone 
Dr. Harold Lamport of Yale Sch« 
of Medicine, and Dr. Herbert 
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this is a device for-discovering flaws in metal and other solids. 
The drumstick-like objects are an ultrasonic generator and 
receiver handling million-cycle-per-second sound waves. 


Heart of this ultrasonics generator is a thin, quartz crystal disk 
in an oil-filled plastic case. Voltage applied across the disk 
vibrates it and generates high pitched sound waves. 


VF THE SOUND THAT CAN'T BE HEARD 


eth Israel Hospital in New York 
vave shattered gallstones in anes- 
thetized rabbits and a dog. The gall- 
ttones in these experiments were 
human ones, placed inside the ani- 
als’ intestines and then treated with 
a burst of ultrasound. The doctors 
reported no damage to surrounding 
tissue although about 80% of the 
»allstones were fragmented. The rab- 
nits and the dog recovered nicely 
‘rom this experience. 

Food processors are interested be- 
cause of the proved ability of ultra- 
sonics to blend materials. In labora- 
eory experiments, ultrasonic waves 
ymave been able to homogenize mer- 
ey and water, a trick so far ac- 
Fe pushed by no other means. 
Manufacturers of mayonnaise, 
French dressing and peanut butter 
prope to utilize this method to pro- 
Mluce smoother, non-separating m1x- 
tures. = 

There is one application of ultra- 
onics in medicine that American 
loctors are watching hopefully. Now 
‘avenous feeding of patients un- 


Someday ultrasonics should help run your bisine:s and 


home, but science is finding its protlems Caffiing 


By LEE HANCOCK 


able to take food by mouth is lim- 
ited largely to the injection of glu- 
cose; because of the ability of sound 
waves to break materials into minute 
particles, medical men are hoping 
that it will be possible to reduce fats 
and proteins to a consistency that 
will make possible intravenous feed- 
ing of these two substances. 

Russia 1s experimenting with ul- 
trasonics, too. There two research 
workers bombarded potatoes and pea 
seeds with sound waves of 400,000 
cycles a second. The seeds sprouted 
earlier, produced much __ greater 


yields. 


Whisky has been aged several years — es 


in a few minutes by ultrasonics. 


If ultrasonics can do all of these — x 


things, why hasn’t it moved out of | 
the laboratories and into the nation’s 
homes and hospitals? Well, before 
we answer that, let’s take a closer 
look at this amazing new product of 
scientific research, and see what's — 
happened to it since its discovery at — 
the end of the 19th century. ey 
Sound of any kind is, of-course, — 


the result of vibration. Ultrasonics — 


are sound waves which vibrate so - 
fast people can’t hear them. Most 
people can hear sounds caused by 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Your Company Doctor Can Make An 
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Rx for Accident Prevention 


FFICIALS at the East Peoria 

plant of the Caterpillar Trac- 

tor Company claim that they 
operate “the safest tractor factory in 
the world.” For proof, they cite the 
company’s 1952 accident record, 
which was less than one-fourth the 
average for the agricultural imple- 
ment industry. Caterpillar had 2.75 
disabling accidents per million man- 
hours. The U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ index for the industry was 
bees 

The East Peoria plant won its 
third award of honor from the Na- 
tional Safety Council in 1952. This 
is NSC’s highest citation. ‘The plant 
also won a merit award. On a wall of 
the safety department, there is a 
virtually unbroken string of these 
stretching back to 1946. 

When you ask how this safety 
record was achieved, officials take 
you to the office of the sprawling 
plant’s medical director, Dr. Harold 
Vonachen. Dr. Vonachen’s name is 
identified by almost every industrial 
doctor in the country with the theory 
that accidents can be reduced, ab- 
senteeism can be cut, and production 
increased, if you prescribe, literally, 
the type of worker you need for a 
job, and then find the worker. 


By PHIL HIRSCH 


Any one of a thousand and one 
physical and emotional factors can 
throw the worker out of kilter with 
his job, Dr. Vonachen says. He be- 
lieves these maladjustments are a 
primary cause of high accident and 
absentee rates, and low production 
figures. 


Cater pillar’s System 


To remove the maladjustments, 
according to Caterpillar’s medical di- 
rector and several other industrial 
doctors, you have to set up “job- 
placement physical examinations.” 
What they mean is that the physical 
requirements of each job must be 
analyzed, and then applicants must 
be screened for those who can meet 
these requirements. If the worker 
gets sick or injured after he is hired 
and can’t meet the job standards, he 
must be transferred to a job that he 
can fill. 

Some 27 years ago, Caterpillar be- 
came the first industrial firm in the 


nation to start job-placement physi 
cal examinations. In the years tha 
followed, a few other firms pickec 
up the idea. But it wasn’t unti 
World War II that a significant per 
centage of the nation’s industr 
jumped on the bandwagon. 
Meanwhile, Caterpillar was devel 
oping a plan for checking the emo 
tional makeup of its labor force 
This phase of the job-placemen: 
program was set up in 1946, afte: 
the company had spent three year: 
and $25,000 on research, assisted by 
experts from Cornell University. 
“I'd say, without hesitation, tha 
at least 75 percent of our lost-time 
accidents are caused by physical ot 
emotional factors,” a Caterpillai 
safety expert told me. This is a testi 
monial to job- placement. medica’ 
and emotional examinations wher 
you consider that in 1934, the Eas 
Peoria plant had 50 disabling acci 
dents per million man-hours, anc 
12 in 1940, compared to the 2.78 


Physically below par, these job candidates are building up a 
work tolerance as a preliminary to full-time employment. 


‘ 
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This applicant for a job at Western Electric requiring hi ¥ 
lift heavy objects is given a special chet ge fing 
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adex in 1952, and an indicated 2.16 
pr 1953. 

At Inland Steel Company, which 
tas had job-placement physicals since 
W937, the accident pee” index 
Ha dropped from 7.57 in 1936 to 
£59 in 1952. The rate dropped 60 
percent in one year at the Chicago 
lant of Snap-On Tools after the 
rm’s 500 employes were matched 
) their jobs, and given new jobs 
Ihere necessary, by means of job- 
lacement physicals. 

In 1950, doctors at the Hawthorne 
rorks of the Western Electric Com- 
hany noticed that too many workers 
ssigned to heavy lifting jobs were 
piffering back injuries. They then 
stablished a special medical exami- 
ation for all new workers who 


> 


ys are a Pie -employment 


“must” 


would be lifting more than 25 
pounds. They examined the worker’s 
medical history, looking especially 
for previous back ailments. ‘They 
weeded out new workers or transfers 
who were unusually tall or consider- 
ably overweight — either body type 
makes a poor lifter. “The exam cov- 
ered everything from the condition 
of the worker’s arches to his ability 
to see at close range, and included 
such points as posture, pelvic tilt, 
length of legs, and condition of heart 
and circulatory system. d 

Last year, Western Electric doctors 
could say, justifiably, that they had 
eliminated the major cause of the 
back injuries. 

The severity rate of back injuries 
declined from 122.3 lost days per 


these days at 


( 


Teaching aathemiarics! Rehuniietion training to 
in a physically suitable new job at eaveroiler 


LEFT—-Taking blood pressure is part of 
pre-employment examination at Inland 
Steel: RIGHT —— Worker gets whirlpool 
treatment at Inland for injured foot. 


1,000 workers in 1948 to 49.7 in 
1952. During the same period, the 
frequency rate dropped from 3.48 
accidents per 1,000 workers to 2.49. 

The value of the job-placement 


- physical in reducing accidents among 


regular workers is illustrated by the 
case of a driver for New York’s Third 
Avenue Transit Systera. Since 1947, 
a company physician has examined 
every driver returning to work who 
has been sick for four days or more. 
The idea is to determine whether the 
driver has recovered enough to meet — 


2 


\ 


the physical requirements of his job. 

One driver returned after a week's 
absence, explaining that he’d been 
laid low by an “upset stomach.” The 
company physician, atter examining 
him, became and atter 
several rather evasive the 
driver finally admitted that he’d suf- 
fered a convulsive seizure. 

The driver was taken off his bus 
run and given other w ork. Later, he 
suffered several more seizures. “It is 
apparent that the transter prevented 
a serious disaster,” commented Dr. 
Harold Brandaleone, Third Avenue’'s 
medical director. 

Careful medical follow-up like this 
is a major reason why the firm's acci- 
dent rate dropped almost 50 percent 
between 1946 and 1951. 

“The annual cost of maintaining a 
good medical department is less than 
the cost of one severe accident,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Brandaleone. 

And at Caterpillar, according to 
the safety department, the direct loss 
from each disabling accident ranges 
from $500 to $1,000. This loss does 
not include the money that goes 
down the drain when an accident 
stops a production line. At Cater- 
pillar, safety officials explain, at least 
200 workers are idled for ten to 45 
minutes every time there is an acci- 
dent. 


suspicious, 
answers, 


$2.9 Billion Loss 


The National Safety Council says 
that in 1952 the total time lost be- 
cause of work injuries amounted to 
250 million man-days. This included 
45 million man-days lost by workers 
who were injured, and 205 million 
man-days lost by other workers when 
__ they stopped to help the injured man 
or to discuss the accident. The total 
= cost of these work injuries, according 
_ to NSC, was $2.9 billion. 


= 
J _ Absenteeism may be even more of 
- an industrial headache than acci- 
§ - dents, according to Dr. R. B. O’Con- 
nor. Dr. O’Connor ought to know. 
se: He is the medical director, loss pre- 
vention department, Liberty Mutual 
Be. In surance Companies, one of the na- 


or tion’s largest underwriters of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. 


ms “The cost of group hospitalization 
og _ insurance premiums in many plants 
8 two to three times as much as 
_ their workmen’s compensation pre- 
mium,” Dr. O’Connor reported re- 
cently. “Admittedly, insurance pre- 
‘miums do not represent the true total 


, 


dollar losses to industry from illness 
and injury. But can get some 
ideas of relative magnitude of loss 
from a comparison of the two insur- 


we 


ance premiums.” 

He added that a major function 
of the job-placement physical is to 
discover conditions that might cause 
illness and absenteeism. The validity 
of Dr. O’Connor’s remarks is shown 
by the experience of the C, ‘T’. Dear- 
ing Company, Louisville, and the 
Allan Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., where efficient 
medical programs which include job- 
placement physicals for new and reg- 
ular workers have cut absenteeism 
50 to 75 percent in the past five years. 


Job Prescription 


Because part of the job-placement 
medical program is to determine the 
physical requirements of each job in 
the plant, the doctor knows whether 
the injured or ill worker, after treat- 
ment, can meet the demands of his 
former position. If the worker can’t 


handle the load, the doctor, by con-_ 


sulting a few other job descriptions, 
can usually find one that fits the 
worker’s reduced capabilities. 


Most companies usually list these 
job requirements on a file card. The 
card used by the Crane Company is 
typical. It lists 16 “physical factors,” 
which include lifting, carrying, 
climbing, hearing, and seeing, and 
ten “environmental factors” — dust 
fumes and smoke; moving machin- 
ery; ladders; scaffolds, and amount of 
noise, among others. 

When a worker comes in to be 
examined, the doctor knows from 
past analysis what the worker’s job 
requires in terms of each of these 
factors. So, on the card, the doctor 
lists those factors for which the 
worker has “full capacity,” “partial 
capacity,” or “no capacity.” 

Similar systems are in effect at 
many other companies. At Cater- 
pillar, there are several cases of 
workers with inadequate vision who, 
after obtaining new glasses, im- 
proved their production rates 100 to 
200 percent. Eye tests and new glasses 
have increased workers’ earnings up 
to 40 percent at the Greeneville, 
Tenn., plant of Magnavox Com- 


pany, according to G. Luther Wie-_ 
‘bel, the company’s industrial rela- 


tions director. 
Possibly the greatest benefit of this 
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pre-employment examinations. A 
the Crane Company 922 job appl 
cants were given physicals in 195: 
Of this number, about four per cen 
were rejected because they weren 
able to meet the medical requir¢ 
ments of the particular jobs they has 
applied for. But these rejected appli 
cants were sent back to the personne 
office for reassignment to other posi 
tions, and most of them were even 
tually hired. 

The workers who were rejecte 
initially and later hired for othe 
jobs had such maladies as high bloo 
pressure, hernia, arrested cases 0 
tuberculosis, and arthritis of th 
spine. Several had only one arm 0 
one leg. These workers, many 0 
them ex-Gls, are part of a vast group 
According to the Bureau of Labo: 
Statistics, “There are five to six mil 
lion workers in this country why 
have disabilities serious enough t¢ 
make it difficult for them to fine 
gainful employment.” 

In 1948, BLS made a survey of thi 
handicapped worker’s ability to eari 

~a paycheck which today is still a bibl 
on the subject. The agency com 
pared the production records, absen 
tee and accident rates of some 11,00( 
impaired workers with those of 18, 
000 unimpaired workers in identica 
jobs. x] 

BLS concluded: “When given rea 
sonable job placement consideratio1 
— that is, the individual’s abilitie 
balanced against the job’s require 
ments — the physically im pairet 
workers as a group were fully abl 
to compete successfully with unim 
paired workers similarly placed. In 
paired workers produced at a sligh th 
better rate than did unimpairec 
workers on identical jobs. Bo 
groups had identical frequency rz 
of non-disabling injury, and averag 
‘rates of absenteeism showed i 
nominal differences.” re 


TB Patients H. ired 


During a ‘six-year eee 
pillar hired 103 workers who b 
with them arrested or inactive 
of tuberculosis. Of the: 
were disabled on the 


work. 


case who wants ‘to y 
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THE 
POSITIVE 
SIDE OF THE 
TRACKS 


ANUARY, 


_ It is common to hear of the 
_eproblems of the railroad indus- 
try. The impression that the 
‘railroads are not progressive 
-and do not carry on an ade- 
Vata research program is also 

held by many people. In an ad- 
dress before the recent annual 
convention of the Investment 
: Reankers Association of America, 
_Mr. White, who is president of 
| ong New York Central System, 
Belcred convincing evidence that 

these ideas are misconceptions. 
His very interesting talk on the 
progress and prospects of the 
railroads is digested in this arti- 
cle. 


ITHIN the investment com- 
munity, as elsewhere, the 
™ problems of the railroads have 


ive aspects of our situation. 
is at I chose as my a 
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ILROAD PROGRESS 


By WILLIAM WHITE 


emphasizing truly that rail earnings 
are inadequate. 

Railroads are regulated under the 
concept of monopoly, but the Con- 
gress and state legislatures, as well 
as pressure groups, have been either 
unwilling or too slow to recognize 
the transition from monopoly to 
keen competition. 

We do not seek to destroy that 
regulation which, born of experi 
ence, has proved to be good; nor do 
we seek to destroy our competitors. 
In the final analysis, what we seck is 
the opportunity, under our capital 
istic profit system, to do a better job 
for our share-owners, which would 
also result in doing a better job for 
the public. 


Competitors Full Grown 


Our competitors are no longer in- 
fant industries that need nursing 
They have long since been weaned 
_and grown to maturity. We recog 
nize that there is only one way to 
provide public highways, waterways 
and airways, and that one way is 
with public monies. ; 

Is it not proper then, that commer- 
Rate a a 


provided with public monies, pay 
user charges adequate—but no greater 
than is necessary —to cover the use 
of those facilities and relieve tax 
payers, including the railroads, from 
assuming that burden? A simple 
rule is that the user of any form of — 
transportation should pay the full — 
cost of whatever form he elects to 


of revenue only four ces for ee 


people 10 think of the <idetadaaaee 
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surance Company to undertake the 
great multi-block Lake Meadows 
apartment development, now under 
construction immediately east of Illi- 
nois Tech. 

Last fall the Chicago College of 
Optometry moved into new head- 
quarters across Michigan Avenue 
from the Illinois ‘Tech campus. It 
has completed one of several new 
buildings it is constructing. Another 
school, the Vandercook School of 
Music, moved from Chicago’s west 
side into the same block last summer. 
There are now relatively few blocks 
within the neighborhood that are 
not being rebuilt, or for which such 
plans are not now in the making. 

Tech’s postwar campus is spread- 
ing over 22 city blocks bounded on 
the south by 35th Street, on the 
north by 30th Street, on the east by 
Michigan Avenue, and on the west 
by Federal Street. 


Progress Shows 


Development of the campus has 
been accelerated in the past two 
years to the point that the current 
visitor no longer has to use his 
imagination to visualize the outcome. 
Crumbling mansions which had been 
converted into multiple dwellings 
and other run-down buildings that 
crowded wall-to-wall over most of the 
available land, have been vanishing 
at the rate of one per week. Where 
new, shiny steel and glass buildings 


have not been built, there are open 
spaces, trees, shrubbery and grass. 

Currently, Tech is in the middle 
of a fund-raising campaign to finance 
construction of a new building for 
its Institute of Design, its depart- 
ment of architecture, and a new de- 
partment of urban and_ regional 
planning. The building will be the 
nineteenth modern structure erected 
on the enlarged campus since 1946. 

Construction of this newest build- 
ing will be underway in time for its 
use next fall. ‘Two more new IIT 
buildings are now on the drawing 
boards, and they are planned for 
completion by the fall of 1956. One 
will be an electrical engineering re- 
search building under which will be 
buried the first nuclear reactor ever 
built for strictly industrial research 
use. The other will be a classroom 
building that will memorialize the 
founder of Lewis Institute. 

Since the 1940 merger, Tech’s 
assets have grown from about $6 
million to more than $27 million. 
The current enrollment is nearly 
2,000 full-time day students and more 
than 4,500 others in evening classes. 
For more than five years, Tech has 
been enrolling more engineering 
students than any other school in the 
United States. A privately supported 
co-educational institution, Tech also 
has both graduate and undergradu- 
ate courses in the sciences, humani- 
ties, and arts. 

Architectural Forum magazine edi- 


ae A unique view of the Lake Meadows apartment development 
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torialized last year: “Illinois Institt 
of Technology is growing to be t 
best architectural expression of 
technological college an the wo! 
... perhaps it is the only really cc 
sistent one.” The school’s new bui 
ings are of a consistent steel a 
glass, horizontal-line design. All 
them, and the carefully plotted |: 
out of the campus, have been ¢ 
signed by Mies van der Rohe, t 
noted architect who heads t 
school’s department of architectu 
To date, they have cost slightly I 
than an average of $10 per squa 
foot to build, less than half of t 
expense required for the famili 
monumental structures found | 
many college campuses. 


Completion Estimates 


An Institute official estimates th 
completion of the campus plan ¢ 
be achieved at an expenditure 
about $20 million and within ten 
15 years. Approximately 20 me 
buildings must be erected to repla 
the six original Armour Tech bui 
ings that are still being used, and 
other old or temporary structu1 
that are scheduled for demolition 
quickly as IIT can accumulate t 
necessary funds. Progress is expect 
to be stepped up in future years I 


‘cause in the early stages of the ca: 


pus redevelopment the Institut 
first spare funds have had to — 
(Continued on page 25) 
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A General Electric innovation is a wall refrigerator-food An 


freezer combination 


“up-side-down”’ 
Admiral Corporation 


ee 


refrigerator-freezer combination by 


DESIGN For Better Living, Added Sales 


WN asking the question “Where is 
the appliance industry going?” 
one can hardly take a_ short- 
ehted view toward new lines of 
jerchandise for 1955 or 1956. If 
ou want to plan intelligently for 
1e years immediately ahead, you 
ad better have a good idea 
where you want to be in 
960 or 1967. 
‘We can hardly know in 
hat direction we are go 
Ig unless we know where 
e have been and where 
€ are today. Just a few 
sures drawn from surveys 
ine appliance industry 
jade early this year will 
ake the point. In the 
d of washers we have 


The author is head of his own 
‘m of industrial designers. 
his article is a condensation 
"his address before the na- 
onal convention of the Insti- 


so 08S ee Manufac- 


By DAVE CHAPMAN 


achieved a 78 per cent saturation of 
the market. We have reached a 90 
per cent saturation point in the mar- 
ket for refrigerators, 98 per cent in 
radio. Even in the most optimistic 
interpretation these figures point out 
that there is the unpleasant choice 


dition unit 


of waiting for today’s well-built — 
goods to wear out before there is a 
new buyer, or of producing some- 
thing so demonstrably better as to 
justify the homemaker’s disposing 
of an appliance for the sake os a 
ing something better. 

And here we arrive at 
the heart of the matter. 
Through years of develoy 
ment both functional and 
structural qualities of ape 
pliances have been used as 
major sales points. Home 
appliances and equipment — 
have been built so well — 
that they will function ef- 
fectively and stand HBS 


WY, 


lent mierclandieaes job 


been done. 
Now _ there 
The trend to blend appliances with interior decoration and choices. New markets c 
color demonstrated with an International Harvester air con- be made by 
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amounted to 1,629,000 hours, off 13.4 
per cent from 1951, whereas business 
flying was up 6 per cent. 

Total time logged by business or 
executive aircraft in 1952 exceeded 
that of all U. S. domestic airlines 
combined. Some idea of the size of 
the corporate fleet of U. S. industry 
may be gained from the fact that the 
oil industry alone operates more 
planes than all of the scheduled 
domestic, international, territorial] 
and local service airlines of the 
United States put together. 


Mostly Business 


Between 75 and 80 per cent of all 
traffic at Meigs is business traffic. A 
breakdown of landings in August 
by type of aircraft revealed that 
1,613 were by company - owned 
planes, 423 pleasure, 61 military and 
12 charter. August was a record 
month with 4,568 plane arrivals and 
departures. Previous high was 4,218 
in September, 1952. 

Further evidence of the high per- 
centage of business flying Meigs at- 
tracts is the perceptible drop in ac- 


HOUR MINUTE WORLD TOUR 


Perhaps with the thought that look- 
ing at it will whet the appetite for 
travel, the new municipal airport at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has installed this 
giant custom-built globe in the lobby 
of its administration building. 


Six feet in diameter, the globe is 
powered by an electric mechanism that 
rotates it on its axis every four minutes 
simulating the earth’s actual 24-hour 
rotation. The sphere is made of sheet 
aluminum that is one-eighth of an 
inch thick and has no interior bracing. 
It contains 113 square feet of surface 
area. 

According to Dyna-Graphic Displays 
of Brooklyn, which spent six months 
constructing it, the globe is true to one 
thirty-second of an inch or accurate 
enough so that it could be used to cal- 
culate intricate navigation problems. 

Geographical details were transferred 
from flat surface maps to the curved 
surface of the sphere by mathematical 
projection, 


tivity at the airport on holidays and 
week-ends when business offices are 
closed. 

The register at Meigs reads like a 
Blue Book of American industry. 
General Motors, Eastman Kodak 
Company, Monsanto Chemical Com- 
pany, National Distillers Products 
Corporation, Radio Corporation of 
America, Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
Chase National Bank, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company and Conti- 
nental Can Company illustrate the 
variety of commercial enterprises 
which have taken to the air. They 
are but a few of the companies, se- 
lected at random from a long list, 
owning planes which come into 
Meigs. 

Among Chicago firms whose air- 
craft discharge and pick-up execu- 
tive personnel at the field are Fair- 
banks, Morse and Company, Crane 
Company, Peabody Coal Company, 
Kraft Foods, and International Har- 
vester Company. 

Merrill C. Meigs, vice president of 
the Hearst Corporation and chair- 
man of the Chicago Aero Commis- 
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sion, for whom the field was named 
is among Chicago business execu 
tives flying their own craft who reg 
ularly use the port for business trips 

John Carr, superintendent at 
Meigs, describes the lake front air. 
port as similar to a downtown park 
ing lot, both in the convenience it 
offers and the business it draws te 
the Loop area. 


Relieves Midway 


Meigs performs another function 
in relieving Midway Airport of some 
of the private aircraft that otherwise 
would land there. Meigs is preferred 
due to its more convenient location 
despite landing and parking fees. 
Private planes may land at Midway 
at no charge. Tie-down also is free. 
Nor is there a landing or parking 
fee at any of the other airports im 
the Chicago area. 

Meigs charges a minimum landing 
fee of $1.00. Planes with a licensed 
gross weight of more than 5,00( 
pounds are assessed an additional 2( 
cents for each additional 1,00( 
pounds or fraction thereof. Parking 
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ees are $1.00 for four hours, $1.50 

or eight and $2.00 for 24 hours. 
Chat’s less than it costs to park a car 
n some downtown parking lots to- 
lay. 

The fees, according to Mr. Carr, 
vere inaugurated less for revenue 
han to enable the city to exert a 
‘semi-official” control over traffic. To 
he degree possible, the landing fee 
s intended to discourage the inex- 
yerienced or unskilled pilot from 
ising the field. Landing can be 
ricky at Meigs due to the type air 
currents encountered on the lake 
ront. 


No Fatalities 


While there have been no fatali- 
ties at Meigs, there have been acci- 
Hents, mostly to light planes. Ninety 
per cent have been due in whole or 
im part to inexperience or inability 
pf the pilot to handle downwind 

d crosswind components in land- 
ing. Normally a plane lands and 
-akes off into the wind but this is not 
possible a considerable number of 
Hays at Meigs» 

Regulations placed in effect in 
‘April, limiting traffic for the first 
time under certain wind conditions, 
have cut the accident rate 6244 per 
cent in the eight months through 
‘November compared with the same 
period last year. They are aimed 
primarily at light aircraft. Most ex- 
ecutive aircraft is of a heavier class 
ind is operated by highly proficient 
ilots, many with an air transport 
rating. An occasional DC-3 and C-46 
y be seen putting down at Meigs 
ind parked on the lake front along- 
ide Bonanzas, Beech, Aero Com- 
iders and the like, which pre- 


: Under the new rules, planes 

weighing 1,500 pounds or less are 
prohibited from landing when winds 
re 90 degrees to the runway with 
V city of 15 miles an hour. No 
engine aircra ft, unless 
oe with Puss or caster gear, 


nway with a velocity of 20 
1 hour or gusts are above 20 
10 ol When winds are 90 


es an hour, the field is 
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as Northerly Island Airport, it was 
placed in operation with only a 
wind tee to aid pilots landing there. 
Meigs now has a radio tower and is 
being readied for night operation 
beginning next April. Runway lights 
already are in. Floodlights for the 
parking area and apron are being 
installed. Also in process of installa- 
tion is new radio equipment to re- 
place initial second hand equip- 
ment, bought, scrounged and_ bor- 
rowed to get the tower in operation 
in time for the 1952 Republican and 
Democratic national conventions in 
Chicago. The tower building in- 
cludes a garage for ground service 
vehicles and offices for airport su- 
pervisory personnel, formerly housed 
in the terminal building. 


Parking areas have all been resur- 
faced. The loading and ramp area 
has been extended, black topped and 
hard surfaced. A baffle wall, about 
15 feet in from the protecting steel 
bulkhead out in the lake, is nearing 
completion. It will help break the 
force of the waves on days when 
Lake Michigan goes rampant and 
prevent debris from being washed 
up on the south end of the runway. 
North, the 2800-foot runway extends 
toward the esplanade of the Plane- 
tarium. 


Limited Night Operation 


Only limited night operation is 
planned at the start with the field 
probably remaining open from sun- 
rise to midnight. How quickly Meigs 
goes into eventual 24-hour operation 
depends on traffic and whether the 
additional operating expense en- 
tailed can be justified. Downtown 
shops, department stores, theaters, 
restaurants —all are expected to 


‘benefit. Business men, visitors and 


others flying in for the day will be 
able to spend more hours in the city 
without fear of being unable to take 
off after sunset. 

With the field equipped for planes 
to take off and land after dark, traf- 
fic during the winter months should 
be helped considerably when, due 
to the shorter day, traffic drops 
sharply as operation of the field is 
curtailed. 

In any event, Meigs can look for- 
ward to increased activity. The fore- 
cast is that the nation’s present busi- 
ness aircraft fleet will double in the 
next two years. Meigs is eee to 


meet that growth. 
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One La Salle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial ae 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern busine : 
setting of outstanding distinction. The — 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this fact 
of central location, but also 
standards of service maintained for th 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestig 
For all who seek downtown office spac 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of ia con- 
sideration. . 
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Sound That Can’t Be Heard 


(Continued from page 15) 


vibrations up to 20,000 cycles per 
second. Scientists have been able to 
produce sounds as high as 500 mil- 
lion cycles per second. 

One of the best teachers the scien- 
tists have had in this new field has 
been the bat. For centuries people 
wondered why the bat, with his no- 
toriously poor eyesight, could fly 
about at top speed without bumping 
into things. He does it by constantly 
emitting little squeaks that range in 
frequency from 25,000 to 70,000 cy- 
cles per second, listening to the echo 
of the.sound waves as they bounce 
back from a tree or building. By 
this means he is able to get a pretty 
good picture of his surroundings. 

Once the secret of the bat’s un- 
canny ability was out, it was a short 
step to one of the earliest applica- 
tions of ultrasonics, the detection of 
submarines under water. High fre- 
quency sound waves were produced, 
under water, and the location of the 
submarine was determined by the 
echo returned from its hull. Sound 
travels much faster through water, 
incidentally, than it does through air. 

The favorite method of scientists 
in producing ultrasonic waves is to 
use electrical energy as the basis of 
power. This is known as the piezo- 
electrical method, in which an elec- 
trical charge is developed on a quartz 


or similar crystal. Quartz crystals 
vibrate at a high frequency when a 
voltage is applied across them, and 
ultrasonic waves are generated. The 
frequency of the waves generated 
varies with the crystal thickness. A 
transducer converts the electrical 
power of the high frequency signal 
into vibratory energy in the form 
of high frequency sound waves. 


Cost Saver 


Until recently it has been the small 
size, high cost, and fragile nature of 
the crystals that has been the big 
barrier to full scale use of ultrason- 

Scientists considered it virtually 
impossible to make transducers, or 
power generating equipment, large 
enough for production of sound 
wave energy on a practicable scale. 
Now they pin their hopes on a new 
ceramic material which can be made 
into relatively large sizes, and can be 
polarized so that it reacts to the ap- 
plication of electrical energy like the 
quartz crystal. 

To date, one of the most practical 
applications of ultrasonics is for 
cleaning small tools and razor blades. 
At the Schick Plant at Stamford, 
Connecticut, high frequency sound 
waves are used to clean electric 
shaver heads. Previously Schi ck 
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[leaned shaver heads with the use 
bf alkaline solvents, agitation wash- 
mg machines, and manual brushing. 
Now, with ultrasonics, the high 
pitched sound waves directed 
‘-hrough a liquid solvent, remove 
metal particles, oil and grease from 
the tiny openings and corners of the 
fhaver heads, and the cost of this 
pperation has been cut 58 per cent. 

Since sound generators currently 
tvailable do not have sufficient out- 
mut intensities to send energy im- 
pulses through large areas, the tanks 
pr containers now used for ultra- 
conic cleaning are relatively small. 
Sut what they lack in size they make 
up in speed. Schick's cleaner can 
completely degrease a load (10 to 50 
parts) in only 60 seconds. Its level 
pf productivity is estimated to be 
tuperior to that of a 30 gallon clean- 
mg tank. 


Drilling and Boring Use 

* Another successful application of 
iltrasonics.is in the drilling, boring, 
und cutting of hard brittle materials. 
his is accomplished by a device 
called the Cavitron. The Cavitron 
ses a combination of light pressure, 
vbrasive particles, and ultrasonic vi- 
pration to perform its work. Its 
principle is basically that of greatly 
»)peeding up wearing of the material 
peing machined. The basic cutting 
ool of the Cavitron is made of soft 
teel, in the shape of the form to be 
“ut, and held in the small end of a 
metallic cone. All motion of the tool 
riginates in this cone and is caused 
ultrasonic frequencies vibrating 
27,000 times a second. As the tool 
vibrates, boron Carbide, an economi- 

1 abrasive compound, is poured 
i” the contact area. The tool drops 
nead-on onto the material to be cut, 
and drives the abrasive particles into 
t. All of this, of course, occurs quite 
pidly. The Cavitron can push a 
en point through a piece of plate 
ss in 2 minutes without splinter- 
he surrounding area. It can drill 
; through diamonds, and works 
y with such difficult to machine 
rials as oe carbide and 


y to carve - intricate SES in 
brittle and difficult to 
ith materials. Not unappre- 
ither, by its users, is Sc fact 


Less successful is ultrasonics’ per- 
formance in testing castings or forg- 
ings for internal fae itl in deter- 
mining thicknesses of metals. Like 
x-ray testing, defects can be spotted 
by observing the difference in be- 
havior of the waves directed through 
the main piece under test and those 
passing through flaws or holes. The 
biggest stumbling block in this ap- 
plication is the fact that it depends 
too greatly upon the instrument 
operator and there is too much room 
for variance in the interpretation 
of the results of the tests. To be more 
specific, ultrasonic test methods de- 
pend upon proper contact of the 
transducer, or quartz crystal holder, 
with the material being tested. On a 
forged, rolled or ground surface, the 
necessary intimate contact between 
the material being tested and the 
ultrasonic unit is obtained and the 
results are excellent. But a rough 
surface, or a concave surface, is not 
so good. Here a pronounced scatter- 
ing of the sound beam occurs, and 
the test is often not reliable unless 
performed by a highly experienced 
and skilled operator. 

Another stumbling block is the 
great increase in “thinning” which 
accompanies increased frequency. A 
doubling of sound frequency will re- 
sult in a four-fold increase in loss of 
sound power for a given distance. 
To put it in the words of the labora- 
tory scientists, “thinning increases 
roughly as the square of frequency.” 
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Silent sound has made a few steps 
out of the laboratory and into indus- 
try, and its contributions in these in- 
stances have been considerable. But 
about that business of ultrasonics 
cooking food in your home, killing 
flies, and preserving food — that’s 
something else again. Ask a labora- 
tory worker where the next advance 
is likely to be in putting ultrasonics 
to work in your home, and he very 
likely will limit his prediction to the 
laundering of clothes, and decline to 
predict a date on that. 


600,000 Motions A Second 


Professor Ernest B. Yeager, Direc- 


“tor of Western Reserve University’s 


Ultrasonic Research Laboratory in 
Cleveland, says electrically controlled 
sound waves can agitate the week’s 
wash 600,000 times a second, and 
thoroughly remove dirt from clothes. 
But here again considerable research 
is needed. A frequency that would 
clean linen clothes might rip silk to 
shreds. 

In spite of the many advances ul- 
trasonics has made, a big difficulty in 
the practical application of silent 
sound is still the cost of the power 
generating equipment. The cost of 
producing the inaudible sound waves 
is prohibitive for most applications. 
As to the sirens and whistles men- 
tioned earlier, the trouble with them 
is that the desired intensity cannot 
be perfectly controlled. Nor are they 
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Edward Sanatorium 


(Operated on a non-profit basis) 
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30 miles from Chicago 


For the treatment of selected cases of pulmonary 
tuberculosis and other chronic chest diseases, 
catering especially to the personnel of business 


firms and corporations. 


Edward Sanatorium is fully equipped with the most 
modern facilities and the latest X-ray apparatus. 
The medical staff is composed entirely of specialists 


in the field of tuberculosis. 


Jerome R. Head, M.D., Chief of Staff. 
Delbert Bouck, Administrator. 


Write today for brochure or telephone Naperville 450 


We always use 
Chicago Electric 


"REBUILTS" 
and get top value 
.. prompt delivery 


WV ecaever cost and delivery are 
factors affecting the decision to buy 
power equipment, men throughout 
industry buy from Chicago Electric. 
They know that in the huge half- 
million dollar stock of rebuilt elec- 
trical power equipment carried by 
Chicago Electric they can find what 
they need ... and have it delivered 
when they need it. 


Nee only that, they also know 


‘Chicago Electric ‘‘Rebuilts’ can be. 


purchased at substantial savings 
over new equipment and their like 
new performance backed by a full 
guarantee represents a sound dol- 
lar investment. The next time you 
need electrical power equipment, 

_ contact Chicago Electric, and see 
for yourself why many others in 
industry always do! 


Phone or write today 
for current stock list 


os 


_ MOTORS - GENERATORS - M.G. SETS 


___ TRANSFORMERS - CONTROLS 


1338 W. CERMAK ROAD 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


Phone: CAnal 6-2900 


capable of producing frequencies 
much beyond the audible range. 
But there are other obstacles to be 
overcome. Sound waves so “hot” 
they can cook food can, of course, in- 
flict severe burns. Workers with ul- 
trasonics note that they become heay- 
ily fatigued and often nauseated. 
Even in the laboratory, ultrasonics 
workers move cautiously with their 
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new tool. They often wear ear plug 
to avoid shattering their ear drums 

Ultra-sound was a laboratory cur! 
osity even before 1900. Now, som 
50 years later, it is still in the experi 
mental stage, posing maddening un 
solved problems to the scientists 
They don’t know how soon its grea 
potential will be realized. They don’ 
know why it behaves the way it does 


Improving Mail Deliveries 


(Continued from page 13) 


be delivered in Chicago the next 
morning. 

One of the Summerfield team most 
deeply involved in the effort to pro- 
vide better service at less cost is a 
Chicagoan, former trafic manager 
for Sears, Roebuck and Company — 
John C. Allen, Assistant Postmaster 
General in charge of transporta- 
tion. 

The Post Office is now paying 
about $500 million a year for trans- 
porting the mail between cities. 
Some $340 million of this is paid 
to the railroads, of which about $80 
million goes for the hauling of rail- 
way post offices — the cars in which 
clerks sort the mail en route to get 
it ready for distribution on arrival. 

Sorting while traveling is a rela- 
tively expensive task. It costs 48 
cents per ton mile in an RPO for 
the transportation, not counting 
such other costs as terminal han- 
dling and away-from-home expenses 
for the clerks. The CAB-approved 
rate for hauling mail by air between 
Chicago and Washington is 20.04 
cents per ton mile. The speed of 
transportation permits the sorting 
to be done at lower cost on the 
ground. 


Rail Office Costs 


The high cost of RPOs was one of 
the first areas of possible economy 
that caught the eye of the incoming 
Post Office administration. The Post 
Office had turned to highway post 
offices —mail sorting cars on busses 
— some years ago, because of reduc- 
tions in railroad mileage and drop- 
ping of spur lines due to truck and 
private car competition. The de- 
partment had learned something of 
the economy of the HPO compared 


with the RPO, but had not made 


full use of its potential. 


The ton-mile ee for soe kee - eed in p 


- venience. 


ment -operated HPOs currently i 
approximately 34 cents a mile. The 
new administration noted that since 
1949, however, the cost has gone uf 
—from 2414 cents—while the cos 
of the same service performed unde 
private contract advanced only from 
Zp atOw2 On Gelltse 


Trucks Make Saving 


By last June 30 the Post Office 
was operating 368 truck routes fol 
sorting mail en route at an annual 
rate of $6,600,000. This had re 
placed railway service which hac 
cost $17,900,000, or two and a hal 
times as much. Since then addi 
tional truck routes and shifting te 
private contracts have made possibl 
further savings of approximatel 
$8,000,000 a year. The HPO, orig 
inally used for hauls of about 30( 
miles, is showing promise of being 
good for 500 miles. ¥ 

The RPO, except for longer haul: 
is almost priced out of the busin 
It will always serve some functio1 
in mail distribution, but what th 
railroads lose_in reduction of that 
service they stand to make up ir 
another form. Allen believes there 
are big opportunities for additio: 
savings in transportation of mail 
freight. xX oe 

The passenger trains to wht 
mail cars are attached are sc 
uled to arrive in major citie 
hours suiting the passengers’ : 
Usually this is not 
most efficient time for mail 
While the passenger gets a 
to sleep until a normal r 
hour, the mail misses out. 
pre-dawn sorting that would enz 
pers SaaS an thu 


Pacing the addressee. - 
On the other hanc 
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a the theory that it must be kept 
.oving. Allen thinks it could be 
reumulated during several hours of 
business day for cheaper carload 
ulpment and still encounter no de- 
vy in actual delivery. 

Surface mail from the west coast 
» the east coast can be hauled by 
we Carload more than half the dis- 
ince —for example, to Omaha or 
ouncil Bluffs — before the sorting 
rocess must begin to fan out to the 
itlantic seaboard cities. 
wove by fast freight. 
inited States mails? 
One of the big experiments of 
2e new postal administration is 
woving parcel post and mail by 
seight. The economy possibilities 
aclude: 

Loading whole trailers and run- 
ing them on to railroad flat cars 
or distance hauls, a system known 
» shippers as the “piggy back” Op- 
ration. Employed on the New York 
» Boston run, for example, this 
rould avoid the job of trucking 
wer congested highway routes or 
me expense of railway mail car 
paces. 


Potatoes 
Why not the 


Unit Loading Trial 


Use of containers designed to fit 
‘certain number of units into a 
reight car space, permitting smaller 
owns along the route to be serviced 
y dropping off of unit containers. 
len watched one experimental 
ontainer-loading of a freight car 
thich took only eight minutes and 
ut 20 per cent more mail on the 
ar than possible under the old 
ing system. 

echanization of container han- 
ling at terminals. 

Other experiments are being con- 
icted in the use of helicopters for 
eal transportation of mail in three 
€ cities serving a total of 81 post 
e€ communities. Chicago is one 
the cities taking part in this 
y, which seeks to cut costs of 
ing mail from post office to air- 
mad _ between the suburban 


ae of its antiquated “star 
deliv ery system with the hope 
Ss idation of contracts can 


for chee economy ane 
rtment. On taking office 


lion. He wants to cut it to $74 mil- 
lion by next June 30. 

In the overall Eisenhower revision 
of the 1954 government budget the 
Post Office contributed a $152 mil- 
lion reduction of its deficit. Its 
subsequent increases in fourth class, 
parcel post, and catalog mail rates 
and foreign postage charges cut the 
deficit another $200 million. 

Further savings depend on 
Summerfield’s success in persuading 
Congress to shift the burden from 
the general taxpayer to the mail 
user. He wants to increase first class 
mail to four cents for the first ounce, 
domestic air mail by one cent an 
ounce, and to raise various other 
rates for second and third class mail. 


tax 
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Congress created low rates for 
second and third and fourth class 
mail on the principle that all the 
people benefited from the dissem- 
ination of information made_ pos- 
sible through books, newspapers, and 
magazines. While some _ increases 
may be voted, Congress is still in- 
clined to the view that this is the 
kind of public service that justifies 


some subsidy through a_ postal 
deficit. 
Aside from such considerations, 


it is heartening to know that in one 
familiar branch of the government 
service, which touches everyone, the 
business-management economy ideas 
of the new administration are be- 
ginning to pay off. 


The Positive Side of The Tracks 


(Continued from page 20) 


long their life actually started over 
forty years ago, but experience and 
constant research have developed 
improved methods of treatment so 
that the average service life of ties 
has been tripled. 

Probably the most impressive of 
all developments affecting the. rail- 
roads’ foundation — their track — is 
the revolution that has taken place 
in maintenance methods. We are do- 
ing the bulk of track maintenance 
today with machines — faster, better 
and at less cost per unit of work 


performed. In multiple track terri- 


tory we turn over a portion of track 
for an eight hour period on a work- 
ing day to our maintenance forces 
for their exclusive use, and they line 
up a battery of machines on an as- 
sembly line basis to perform all of 
the operations that were formerly 
done by laborious and costly human 
brawn, from pulling and driving 
spikes to cleaning and tamping 


ballast 


In the field of signalling, C.T.C. 
— Centralized Traffic Control — has 
been a subject of much interest to 
your analysts. There have been other 
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technical graduates than in 1954. 
Average starting salary in all fields, 
including sales and general business 
training, will be $341 a month, $6 
higher than last year. Beginning 
engineers will be offered an average 
of $361 a month and graduating ac 
countants $332 a month. 


The graduate hired five years ago 
who has made average progress has 
almost doubled his starting salary, 
the survey reports. He started at 
$255 a month and now is earning 
$508. In the field of sales, average 
salaries have risen from $254 to $547 
a month. The 1949 graduates chosen 
by their companies as the outstand- 
ing men hired in that year have 
increased their starting salaries by 
240 per cent and now are earning 
an average of $639 a month. 


Not one of these top employees 
had below average scholarship rec- 
ords, according to Dr. Endicott. The 
large majority of them had above 
average or very high grades in col- 
lege. Characteristics which made 
these men outstanding were listed 
by their employers in this order: 
ability to work with people, ability 
to get things done, good mental 
ability, and initiative. 

The survey showed also that the 
majority of business executives to- 
day are college graduates. Some 74 
per cent of the presidents of 126 
companies reporting had _ earned 
college degrees. About 73 per cent 
of the 1,211 vice presidents in 123 
companies were college graduates, 
as were two-thirds of employees wie 
report to vice presidents. 


¢ The Female: Urban vs Subu 
ban — The city gal takes more re- 
sponsibility and makes more mony 
than her suburban counterpart the 
Chicago Community Inventory re- 
port shows. The median, personal 
income for the Chicago female was 
$1,764 and $1,474 for the Subur- 
banite. The Chicago female is head 
of the house in 11 per cent of the 
homes but only about seven a 
cent of suburban households are 
headed by a female. a id 
More suburban females haves be 
ands than the city females. — ‘On 
females residing in Chicago, 6 pe 
cent were married and three p 
cent were “separated, while in the 
suburbs, 67 per cent of the females 
were married and one Pes cent Sepa 
Hass : Sf Rr 
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Industrial 
Developments 


ee - in the Chicago Area 


NVESTMENTS in new construc- 
tion, expansion of existing plants 
nd the purchase of land and build- 
igs for industrial purposes totaled 
16,932,000 in December, bringing 
he total investments for 1954 to 
231,685,000. These figures compare 
ith $16,022,000 in December, 19553, 
nd $141,902,000 for the year. 


. Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
any, subsidiary of U. S. Steel Cor- 
oration, with its principal plant 
ocated at Buffington Harbor, Ind., 
vill construct a new producing unit 
djacent to its present plant which 
vill have a capacity of more than 
hree million barrels of cement an- 
wally. The combined facilities of 
he present plant and the new unit 
vill total more than 10 million bar- 
els a year. 


» Sinclair Refining Company is 
naking some large scale additions to 
ts fluid catalytic cracking unit in 
ast Chicago, Ind. 


» Calumet Industrial District 
company is completing construction 
xf the first 250,000 square foot unit 
it its multimillion dollar food dis- 
ribution center on the west side of 
stony Island avenue at 95th street. 
The second unit is well underway, 
d will be ready for occupancy in 
1e spring. The Kroger Company 
as leased, and will operate, 90,000 
quare feet of the first unit, the bal- 
mce being operated by Calumet 
ndustrial District Company itself. 
ae warehouse is served by 


he Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific 
Railroad, with cooperation on 
witching from the Nickel Plate 
Railroad. This will be one of the 
largest operations of its kind in the 
untry when all 12 units which are 
nned are completed. 


FB. Redington and Company, 
112 S. Sangamon street, will erect a 
new plant at 3000 St. Charles road, 


pre 


Bellwood, where it will relocate 
when the construction is completed. 
The plant will cover an area of 60,- 
000 square feet. The company man- 
ufactures cartoning, packaging, 
wrapping, and labeling machinery. 
Albert E. Ersimon Jr., architect. 


e Waylite Company, a subsidiary 
of Interlake Iron Corporation, has 
established a plant at 108th Street 
and the Calumet River. The com- 
pany makes a light weight construc- 
tion aggregate out of slag. 


e Dudek and Bock Spring Manu- 
facturing Company is erecting a new 
building to house its manufacturing 
and office facilities at 4016 W. 
Grand avenue. The building will 
contain 40,000 square feet and 
should be completed in January. 
The company makes springs, wire 
forms, metal stampings, and butt 
welding. A. E. Strobel, architect. 


e Production Finishers, Inc., 526 
W. 18th street, is erecting a new fac- 
tory building at 4430 W. 14th street 
where it will relocate its japanning 
works when the construction is com- 
pleted. The building will contain 
20,000 square feet of floor area. 


e Algonquin Tool and Manufac- 
turing Company, 4820-22 W. Flour- 
noy street, is erecting an addition of 
14,000 square feet to its plant which 
will be used as storage space. Wil- 
liam F. Goulding, architect. 


e Ideal Tool and Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., 5825 S. Western 
avenue, will relocate in a new plant 
now under construction at 5615-57 
S. Claremont avenue. The new 
building will contain a floor area 
of 25,000 square feet. The company 
makes special machinery, tools, dies, 
fixtures. . 


e Okonite Company, 20. N. 
Wacker drive, manufacturer of wire 
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company will carry on research 
operations with filtration systems in 
the plant in addition to other man- 
ufacturing operations. The firm’s 
midwestern sales office will also be 
located in the new structure. 


° Kentile, Inc., 4532 S. Kolin street, 
is making a top addition to its fac- 
tory building No. 5, which will con- 
tain 18,000 square feet of floor area. 
A. Epstein and Sons Inc., engineer. 


e W. J. Dennis and Company, 
4444 W. Irving Park road, has com- 
pleted construction of a branch fac- 
tory in Franklin Park. The com- 
pany manufactures weather strip- 
ping and other hardware specialties. 


e Seng Company, 1450 N. Dayton 
street, is adding 10,000 square feet 
of floor area to its plant. The com- 
pany produces mechanical devices 
and steel equipment for furniture 
manufacturers. 


© Permo, Inc., 6415 N. Ravens- 
wood avenue, manufacturer of 
phonograph needles and aircraft in- 
strument parts, is making an addi- 
tion of 13,000 square feet of floor 
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e Weigel-Miller, Inc., 3539 | 
Lincoln avenue, producer of wok 
finishing supplies, is erecting a 6,0) 
square foot building in the Addis¢ 
Industrial District north of Nor 
avenue on Interstate road. 


© Chicago Tramrail Corporatio 
4000 W. Washington street, has pu 
chased property at the corner | 
Kostner and 14th on which it wi 
construct a plant. 


~ 


e Arrow Leather Goods Man 
facturing Company, 1439 S. Halste 
street, has purchased the two-sto: 
building at the northeast corner | 
Oakley and Walnut streets. Ti 
building contains 19,000 square fe 
of floor area. J. J. Harrington an 
Company, broker. 


¢ Hales and Hunter Compan 
4600 W. Cortland street, feed mam 
facturer, is expanding its laborator 


¢ Triumph Manufacturing Con 
pany, 913 W. Van Buren street, ele 
tronics manufacturer, has acquire 
a 7,000 square foot building 14 
Schiller Park. J. J. Harrington an 


area to its plant. Company, broker. z 
x 
= 


Rx For Accident Prevention é 
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Caterpillar’s medical director, Dr. 
Vonachen. “Industry, by hiring these 
individuals, will not only do the 
community a great service, but also 
will be able to get valuable, trained 
employes. An additional advantage 
is that, as with all handicapped em- 
ployes, the turnover rate of the ‘ex- 
san’ patient is much lower.” 


Employing Handicapped 


When Dr. Vonachen talks about 
the work performance of handi- 
capped employes, he knows what he 
is talking about. Caterpillar at pres- 
ent employs about 2,200 of them, 


out of a total payroll of 23,000. The - 


group includes amputee spray paint- 
ers, office clerks with heart trouble, 


and a completely blind worker who 


repairs safety glasses. 
At Chrysler Corporation the job- 


placement physical idea took root in 
+1943. Since then more than 185,000 


physically handicapped persons have 
been hired. “Ordinarily, EBaS eke 


ers. ‘The emotionally handicappe pe 


‘prisingly high percentage 


a 
ers would be rejected for empl 
ment by industry,” according “i 
Medical Administrator Harry ] 
Burr. q 

It is clear from these figures tl ha 
although much remains to be don 
industry has gone a long way tows a 
alleviating the problem of the 
tion’s physically handicapped wo: 


worker is another story. 

“Today, only a comparative han 
ful of firms are doing anything 
the emotional and mental par 
the ‘total man’ who comes to 
looking for work,” a 
Vonachen. 

The mental hygiene section 
East Peoria plant’s medical dep 
ment is staffed by five graduat 
chologists who test all n 
and counsel many of ther 
employes with perso 
problems come i 


culties are a fe) te 
a rks is 
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usually 
tion. 
In 1952 the Caterpillar psycholo- 
ts gave about 65,000 tests. A large 
mber of those who took the tests 
re job applicants. Each prospec- 
e employe receives two types of 
ychological exam. It is significant 
at, on the basis of their ratings on 
ese mental and emotional tests, at 
ist 25 percent were rejected. On 
e other hand, included in the 
unber added to the payroll were 
veral borderline cases who were 
und fit for jobs after post-test con- 
Itation. 

The mental hygiene section uses 
battery of about 90 psychological 
sts. Many of these are given to 
‘ospective employes being con- 
Jered for engineering, sales, and 
her specialized jobs. Other tests 
one which measures temperament 
aits is typical — determine whether 
worker is ready for advancement. 


visits the mental hygiene 


_ 


Mental Hygiene Success 


The most fascinating phase of the 
ental hygiene section’s work in- 
ves the maladjusted employe. 
lany tests and many consultations 
ten are required to get these work- 
s on the right track again. But, 
e fact that all this time and effort 
Lys off in terms of a happier worker 
ho does a better job is indicated 
y countless cases from the psycholo- 
ist’s files. Here is a typical exam- 
le: 
We'll call the patient “Matt.” At 
1e time he was referred to the 
ental hygiene section, Matt was 
arried, 28, and the father of two 
iildren. He’d been with Caterpillar 
vo and a half years, employed as a 
irret lathe operator. 
‘Matt didn’t like working in the 
c Pp. He complained that the en- 
‘onment gave him “dizzy spells,” 
at it made him sick to his stomach. 
» wanted a transfer. Matt added 
at he was worried because his wife 
s too lax with the children. He 
o complained that local physicians 
hed at his dizzy spells. 
att was an ex-GI who had re- 
ed an honorable discharge. A 
with the Veterans Administra- 
realed that he had fainting 
hile in military service. Upon 
he had been granted 30 
lisabili malady. 


the mental hygiene section at the 
plant 18 times. He also received help 
from VA and the Peoria mental hy- 
giene institute. While he was under- 
going these treatments, Matt suffered 
several unhappy experiences. His 
daughter was found to be mentally 
retarded and was taken out of school; 
there was an affair between his wife 
and another man, and Matt was in- 
volved in an uninsured automobile 
accident for which he was held liable. 

“But in spite of these shocks, Matt 
improved gradually during his treat- 
ment and especially during the last 


3f 


four months,” one of the plant psy- 
chologists explained. “Matt found, 
through discussion, more satisfying 
modes of behavior and obtained in- 
sight into some of his personal needs. 
He learned how these needs were re- 
lated to his symptoms.” 

Matt’s job wasn’t changed. It 
wasn’t necessary, for at the end of 
the treatment, Matt’s foreman re- 
ported: “He has the highest produc- 
tion of all the men doing like work. 
He wants to do a better job. He gets 
along well with fellow employes, 
and has good safety and attendance 
records.” 
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year since to 1,022 in 1953. Out to 
combat the trend is the two-year-old 
Bank-Share Owners Advisory 
League, a 500-member bank group. 
The League will hold a three-day 
seminar in Chicago starting January 
J. Ross Humphreys, president 
of the Central National Bank of 
Chicago, is league president. 


e Are We Really Saving? — The 
Commerce Department has come up 
with the heartening statement that 
Americans put 6 per cent of their 
1953 income into savings. Then 
comes the Home Loan Bank Board 
saying that “long-term” personal 
savings of the public crossed the 
$200-billion mark last year. This 
comes to about $4,300 per family, or 
almost enough to meet a year’s ex- 
penses. But—in 1945 the average 
family had put away $3,600, which 
represented more producing power 
at that time than $4,300 does today. 
Despite our thrift, are we losing 
ground? 


e Scanning Machine — Scientists 
at Battelle Institute in Columbus 
are working on the development of 
electronic machines that they hope 
will be able to scan up to five mil- 
lion published documents an hour 
and identify those relating to a pre- 
scribed information need. President 
Clyde Williams says that the ma- 
chine would be a “moronic robot” 
lacking the ability to understand. 
With current publication of techni- 
cal information estimated at 60 mil- 
lion pages annually, the machine 
could help tremendously in cutting 
down the-time required to complete 
research projects. The key to maxi- 
mum effectiveness lies in the devel- 
opment of a new system for trans- 
lating information into symbols ap- 
propriate for machine use, Williams 
declares. 


° Cah You Match This? — Nearly 
260,000 U. S. firms gave away 12.5 
billion books of matches in 1953, 
costing a record $27,000,000. Accord- 
ing to the Match Industry Informa- 
tion Bureau, 500 billion matches 
were used during the year, about 


half of which were book matches. E 
The 500 billion total vepresediaaed 


ucts. For packaging preserves an 


that is surpassed slightly by p 
capita cigarette consumption. Or 
out of every 15 of the country’s bus 
ness establishments put its messag 
on match books, and nine out of te 
books were distributed free. Becau: 
of the give-away habit, the averag 
American spent only 31 cents f 
matches last year. : 


e What Is Coincidence? — Whi 
do we mean when we say that ce 
tain events happened simultaneou 
ly? Did they happen in the sam 
second or same hundredth of a se 
ond? Most of us don’t have reaso 
to be too particular, but physicis 
working with the University of Ch 
cago’s 450-million-volt synchrocyel 
tron (atom smasher) can pin dow 
simultaneity to events that happe 
within one-hundred-millionths of 
second. Under the best conditior 
they can study events as little as on 
billionth of a second apart.. = 


e Aluminum Cans — The technic 
magazine, Chemical and Engineerin 
News, reports that aluminum fab 
cators now are planning a campaig 
to introduce aluminum containe 
into the food packaging field as t 
metal becomes more and more reat 
ily available. Aluminum cans, sa} 
the magazine, are already being us 
in quantity in Scandinavia for p 
ing fish, while similar cans have be 
used in Switzerland for milk pi 


food products, it adds, boxes of 
board sides lined with lacquered 
minum foil and top and bottom 
sheet aluminum have also been 


States faces a critical short 
gineers. Industry needs 30, OC 
for many years to COnIE,: accor 


in 1953. What’s more, 3 
000 jobs Waiting to ee > fill 
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‘ransportation 
and Traffic: 


 URCHASE of the government- 

owned Inland Waterways Corpo- 
ation, operators of the Federal 
sarge Lines, by a private interest, 
ias been approved by the Interstate 
‘ommerce Commission. Secretary of 
sommerce Sinclair Weeks, on July 
4, 1953, announced that the gov- 
rnment had entered into a contract 
nth the Federal Barge Lines, Inc., 
Delaware corporation, for the pur- 
hhase by the latter of the real and 
eersonal property of Inland Water- 
yays Corporation for $9 million. 
~he sales agreement required (1) 
‘dequate provision for transporting 
sss carload and less bargeload ship- 
ments and the active solicitation of 
uch shipments; (2) maintenance of 
oint rates with rail carriers; (3) ar- 
angements for interline traffic with 
ther transportation services; and 
(4) transportation service in desig- 
vated districts and divisions with 
pecified minimum trips. In approv- 
mg the purchase the commission 
aid: “The obsolete and rundown 
z uipment now operated by Inland 
will be rehabilitated and a high 
‘tandard of service along Inland’s 
‘outes is expected to be maintained. 
The government will be relieved of 
he continuing deficit spending for 
pairs and improvements to the 
sroperties of Inland. Service to the 
Sublic will be continued, and _ be- 
use of the proposed sale, will be 
proved without any anticipated 
lverse effect upon the existing pri- 
. carriers who presently compete 
. Inland.” The commission will 
issue the purchaser a common Car- 
rier certificate to supersede the tem- 
orary authority under which it has 
operating since September 14, 


a 


C. Postpones Truck Leasing 
Until March, 1955: The Inter- 
‘ommerce Commission, by an 
Parte MC-43, Lease and 
oO Vehicles by Motor 


—_— ll 


Carriers, postponed from March 1, 
1954, to March 1, 1955, the provision 
of its order requiring that the use of 
non-owned motor vehicles by author- 
ized carriers be under at least a 30- 
day written contract or lease. Also 
postponed to March 1, 1955, is that 
portion of the order which prohibits 
the payment of compensation for the 
use of leased vehicles on a basis of 
any division or percentage of the 
rate or rates or revenue earned on 
any commodity or commodities 
transported in the vehicle. The com- 
mission has also reopened the pro- 
ceeding for further hearing with 
respect to both the 30-day leasing 
and the compensation provisions of 
the order. 


¢ Increased Postage Rates on Cat- 
alogs Effective February 1: The in- 
creased postage rates on catalogs and 
similar printed advertising matter, 
recently authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, will become 
effective February 1, 1954. The in- 
creased rates are as shown below: 


Additional 
First Pound Half-Pounds 
Zone (cents) (cents) 
Local 12 0.75 
1 and 2 13 1.5 
14 2.0 
4 15 2.5 
5 17 3.25 
6 18 4.0 
7 19 5.0 
8 20 6.0 


e 1.C.C. Sets Up Committee to 
Study Licensing Fees: E. F. Hamm, 
Jr., managing director of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, has 
appointed the following as a com- 
mittee to prepare proposed sched- 


‘ules of fees to be paid the commis- 


sion for licensing and related activi- 
ties: George W. Laird, secretary of 
the commission, chairman; F. E. 
Mullen, chief examiner; C. E. Boles, 
director, Bureau of Finance; W. Y. 
Blanning, director, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers; and C. G. Jensen, director, 
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in steel — copper —~brass — Ho- 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 
tubes — pipe — etc. 


Lead & special mixture coatings. 


Operating largest facilities in 


the industry. 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 


LAKE & LOOMIS STS. 
MOnroe 6-0921 


_ TIN PLATE 
TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


- Sheet 
' Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| | Nevada 8-4100 | 
| LOU STEEL PRODUCTS | 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


¢ DESIGNING, PROCESSING 

© DRAFTING G RE-TRACING 

_ @ METAL STAMPING 

e TOOLS & DIES e MACHINISTS 
@ GENERAL METAL FABRICATION 
(© TURRET LATHE and SECONDARY 

OPERATIONS 


leckhawk Machine Co. 


N. Albany Av. SAcramento 2-3440 


de selection of above average gifts 
r your customers and friends 


5: NOVELTY ITEMS 
FOR CONVENTIONEERS 
Phone or write for catalog 


ee _ NICHOLAS W. NAKEN 
(2048 N. Larrabee St. 


MOhawk 4-0374 


Bureau of Traffic. The committee 
must submit its schedule of proposed 
fees by January 8, 1954 and they will 
be announced by the commission on 
or before February 1, 1954. The 
Bureau of the Budget recently or- 
dered all government agencies to 
submit cost studies or surveys to be 
used in determining fees for the 
processing of applications for and 
the issuance, renewal, modification, 
transfer or termination of any li- 
cense, permit, certificate, charter, 
registration, exemption or similar 
form of authorization granted or 
otherwise provided by such agencies. 


e Motor Rate Adjustment to 
Southwest Suspended: The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by an 
order in I. & S. M-5450, Rates, Mini- 
mum Charges and Exceptions—Mid- 
dlewest, suspended until June 16, 
1954, a proposed adjustment in mo- 
tor carrier rates applicable between 
Central and Illinois territories, on 
the one hand, and Southwestern ter- 
ritory, on the other. The suspended 
tariffs, published by the Middlewest 
Motor Freight Bureau to become 
effective November 17, 1953, pro- 
posed establishing the railroad 
Docket No. 28300 class rates, includ- 
ing the Ex Parte No. 175 increase, 
plus a further hike of 5 per cent on 
movements from or to points in 
Oklahoma and 15 per cent on move- 
ments from or to points in New 
Mexico, including El Paso, Texas. 
The organizations requesting the 
commission to suspend the adjust- 
ment included the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, Illinois Terri- 
tory Industrial Traffic League, Iowa 
Industrial Traffic League, and the 
state commerce commissions of Iowa, 
New Mexico and South Dakota. 


¢ Hearing in Railroad Mail Pay 
Case January 6: Hearing in Docket 
No. 9200, Railway Mail Pay, will be 
held January 6, 1954, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Mitchell and 
Examiner Mullen. The commission 
reopened this proceeding forthe 
purpose of considering the petition 


filed by the railroads requesting a 


45 per cent increase in compensation 
for transporting the United States 
mail. The petition said that mail 
revenues for 1952 amounted to $319 
million and that the railroads’ cost 
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nues, a 45 per cent increase in mai 
pay rates would yield about $14 
million additional revenue annually 


¢ Motor Carrier Pick-Up and De 


livery Charge Disapproved: A pro 
posal to assess a charge of 10 cent 
per 100 pounds for pick-up servic 
and a like charge for delivery service 
on all motor carrier shipments mov 
ing between Central and Illinoi 
territories, on the one hand, anc 
Southeastern territory, on the other 
has been stricken from the agendé 
of the Central and Southern Moto) 
Freight ‘Tariff Association. The pro 
posal was opposed by the Chicage 
Association of Commerce and In 
dustry. et 


3S 


‘Sam 


¢ New Illinois Motor Tariff Bu 
reau Organized: A notice from 
George S. Mullins, executive secre 
tary of the Motor Carriers’ Confe: 
ence of Illinois, Inc., states that 2 
of January 1, 1954, all of the tariff. 
of the Conference will be cancelle 
A new bureau, the Illinois Intr; 
state Motor Carrier Rate and Tarif 
Bureau, Inc., has been organized for 
the purpose of publishing agency 
tariffs covering the entire, state ¢ 
Illinois, on intrastate traffic o 
The action results from passage o 
the Illinois Motor Carrier of Pror 
erty Act requiring motor carriers 
file tariffs with the Illinois Cor 


merce Commission by January 
1954. 


° Faricy Reelected Presiden 
A.A.R.: William T. Faricy was 1 
elected president of the Associatio 
of American Railroads at a meetin 


*% 


operations ane ‘maintenan depa 
ments; Phillip A. Hollar, 
dent and assistant to the 
Robert S. penta vice 


A figs Brsicos vi 
CiREEEOR, of the Bu. 


for handling the mail was about | Or Sic 
$450 million. Based) on 1952, — a 
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Suburbia vs. The City 


(Continued from page 12) 


een spent for capital improvement 
cong State Street alone! 


Further indication of the down- 


»wn. retailer’s viewpoint on sub- 
rban com petition comes from 
farshall Field and Company, which 


currently planning shopping cen- 
irs in suburban Skokie and Park 
forest, respectively north and south 
< the Loop. The two projects mark 
ne extension of a policy that be- 
an in 1929, when Field’s opened 
cores in Evanston and Oak Park, 
uch with about 100,000 feet of floor 
ace. 

Lytton’s established branch stores 
1 these same two communities in 
927. 

“From the moment they were com- 
lleted, these stores were busy and 
uccessful,” 
se1it Sizer. 
ney were 
folly.” 

The only folly, according to Sizer, 
vas not building the stores large 
nough! To avoid making this same 
nistake in Skokie, Field’s is provid- 
ag for about 350,000 square feet of 
oor space in the gigantic new pro- 
=ct. The Park Forest store, due for 
ompletion in early 1955, put Field’s 
ight in the middle of a thriving new 
ommunity which has grown to 22,- 
‘00 in the five years since it was 
ounded. 


Yet during construction 
referred to as ‘‘Field’s 


Satellites Actually Help 


Back in 1929, when the first Field’s 
uburban stores were being built, 
»essimists feared that the downtown 
tore’s volume would suffer. On the 
ontrary, business grew better and 
stter, and Field’s is now convinced 
hat “satellite units seem . - to add 
o the pull of the central store. 

_ “Increased sales in outlying areas 
lo not indicate a loss of volume on 
state Street,” said Willard Cole, the 
resident of Lytton’s, in his last 
ear’s annual statement. 

Out in Seattle, Field’s had the 
hoice of investing in a new sub- 
arban location or enlarging its Fred- 
rick and Nelson Department Store. 


beet chief Seattle competitor domi- 


ated a large new outlying shopping 
snter, but regardless, Field’s spent 


its downtown store. 
“While” at is too soon to chart 


Bg 


observes Field Vice-Presi- | 


pout $10 million doubling the size 


definite results, the early signs are 
that our volume in downtown Seattle 
will continue to climb at a rate con- 
siderably accelerated Dye thes in- 
creased facilities,” reports a Field’s 
spokesman. 

“Major outlying units can exist 
profitably ina community like ours,” 
declares Sizer. “Great numbers of 
customers will come to a downtown 
area to shop even under the most 
adverse traffic conditions, provided 
the proper stimuli are applied. ea.0 

Helen G. Laycock, sales promo- 
tion and advertising manager of the 
Fair Store, admits that suburban 
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shopping centers do offer downtown 
Chicago a challenge. “State Street is 
set to meet that challenge with con- 
tinuous and greatly expanded efforts 
to keep our street and all the rest of 
downtown accessible by public trans- 
portation as well as by automobile — 
and particularly increase its promo- 
tions on behalf of more parking 
facilities,” she says. 


Parking Progress 


The move to improve parking con- 
ditions dates back to 1946 when the 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry and the State Street 
Council joined in financing a com- 
prehensive downtown parking sur- 

(Continued on page 39) 
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ALL FINISHES 


WASHERS 
CARRIAGE 
MACHINE 
STOVE 
TOGGLE 
LAG 
COTTER PINS 


ACTIVE SCREW & MFG. C0. 


$y, 


SPring 7-2900 
TELETYPE C-G 1049 


a des iabet ttle fd 


S 
MACHINE SCREW 
INTERNAL & 
EXTERNAL 


SCREWS 
BOLTS 


SCREWS 


SOCKET SET 
SOCKET CAP 
HEADLESS SET 
MACHINE 
HEXAGON CAP 
WwooD, THUMB 
SELF-TAPPING 
SHEET METAL 


NUTS 

MACHINE SCREW 
SEMI-FINISHED 
CASTELLATED 
SLOTTED 

CAP 

WING 

LocK 


4254 WN. PULASKI ROAD 
CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 


DETROIT e ST. Lous e 


INDIANAPOLIS e 


MILWAUKEE e 


CEDAR RAPIDS 
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WHAT ARE YOU DOING 
WITH YOUR 
OLD OFFICE RECORDS? 


Let us bind them into books on 


your premises and save you 50% 
storage space and other expense. 


Diversey 8-7473 


MAHER FILING SYSTEMS | 


1604 N. Wells St. Chicago 14, Ill. 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, - Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 
Industrial Plants Grade Separations | 
Railroads Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants Municipal Works 
A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, 


(LL. 


SCREW MACHINE 
PRODUCTS 


Automatic & Hand Screw 
Brown & Sharpe Equipment 

Capacity Up to 23%” 
Warner-Swasey Turret Lathes 

ri Secondary Operations 

Milling - Drilling - Tapping 

: Facilities Available For 

_ Light Mfg. and Assembly Work 

_ Capable of High Precision Work 


‘ALLIED SCREW MACHINE CO. 


ek 1338 S. Michigan Ave. 
HArrison 7-3915 


| CHICAGO. 24”S8, ASSN. 
aoe JOHN PAKEL — PRES. | 
INSURED SAVINGS 
TO. $10,000 
to Your Siclification 
eee a for 
a and Apartments 


New Products 


Mobile Air Conditioner 


A mobile air conditioning unit 
that can be easily moved from room 
to room by a housewife is being put 
into volume production by Union 
Asbestos and Rubber Company at 
its Greenville, Ill., plant. The unit 
weighs less than 200 pounds and is 
28 inches high, 18 inches wide and 
17 inches deep. The conditioner re- 
quires no permanent connections. 
Water for it can be drawn from any 
household tap through a flexible 
rubber tube similar to that used on 
a bath spray. According to the com- 
pany, it is powerful enough to cool 
a 500-square-foot room on the hot- 
test days. The plastic cabinet comes 
in either dark brown or ivory, and 
the unit is expected to retail at $330. 


Double-Duty Movie Unit 


Both projector and screen are con- 
tained in a movie unit announced 
by the Triangle Continuous Day- 
light Motion Picture Projector Com- 
pany of Skokie, Ill. The device re- 
sembles a television set and has a 
13 by 18 inch screen. It can show 
up to 1,600 feet of 16mm film (44 
minutes’ worth) and will repeat the 
film continuously for up to 200 
hours without rewinding. Or it may 
be set to run only once and repeated 
by pushing a button. Heart of the 
unit is a Bell and Howell Filmo- 
sound 285. projector. List prices 
range from $880 to $1,403. 


Ceramic Building Block 


A new lightweight, all - ceramic 
building block has been developed 
by Armour Research Foundation of 
35 W. 33rd St., Chicago, for use of 
the Arabian American Oil Company — 
in a housing project in Saudi Arabia. 
The foundation’s ceramics and min- 
erals research department states that 
it may prove to be an economical 
construction material for the United 
States. The 8-by-8-by-16-inch block 


| is composed largely of bloated clay 


bonded with fused clay. It weighs 


22 pounds, is highly insulative, will © 
“not cup or eee and has a com- 
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per square inch. Arabian clay wa 
used in the Armour project. — ~ 


* 
. = 
Pipe Insulator o 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpo 
ration of Toledo has announced ¢ 
low-pressure pipe insulation for cole 
water, hot water or low - pressur 
steam lines. The company says thi 

a Y-inch thickness of the new insu 
tain equals the performance ¢ 
34-inch to l-inch thickness of othe1 
materials commonly used in the low 
pressure field. The insulation 
available with a canvas covering f 
installation on hot water or low 
pressure lines and with a black jac 
et of asphalt-saturated kraft pap 
to protect against condensation fe) 
cold water lines. 


For Part-Time Farmers 


For the 2,000,000 part-time farm, 
ers who live on small- "acreage farm 
in the vicinity of big cities, § 
Roebuck and Company this mo: 
is introducing the $598 David Bi ] 
ley “Tri-Trac,” a small three-wheel 
tractor. The price is F.O.B. factory 
and does not include twelve imp 2 
ments that equip it for plow 
planting and cultivating and su 
diverse duties as lawn-mowing be 
snow removal. ee 


Nuts and Jolts 


The Northwest io 


production records wit 
the world’s first electra 


of their shells in unm 
The new Westinghous 
plies a 65 000-volt j Me Ses 


Bettinger Corporation 
tham, piss. SAY Oe 
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‘mary use will be in architectural 
irtain wall construction. 


lintature Motor 


A permanent magnet motor small- 
*than a standard pack of cigarettes 
as been introduced by the Pioneer 
lectric and Research Corporation 
> Forest Park, Ill. The miniature 
.otor offers horsepower rating from 
04 to .0165, speeds from 2,000 to 
),000 rpm, with total weights from 
5 to 9 ounces. Optional features 
-e water tight and explosion proof 
ousing, fungicided armature, noise 
iter, speed governor and gear re- 
ucer. 


tox Stitcher 


Acme Steel Company’s new box 
citcher, the N-5 Acme-Morrison, 
omes in five types—the post, arm, 
ombination post and arm, side 
eam, and top. The full line can 
ire stitch all types of corrugated 
nd solid fibre boxes. A small hand 
ever adjusts the stitcher to handle 
tork thicknesses from 1/16-inch to 
4-inch. Its formers, flat knives and 
rivers are reversible for longer life. 
acme’s new “arcuate” wire stitching 
aethod, by which strength- giving 
rcs are formed into the wire, is used 
; the machine. 


fessage Repeater 


aes Electronics of 854 N. 
Rockwell St., Chicago, describes its 
w message repeater as “the ma- 
hine that talks at the sight of a 
man being.” It is a tiny box about 
he size of a Brownie camera that 
tomatically talks whenever any- 
me walks by it. Suggested uses lie 
field of industrial safety and 


first garden sprinkler said to 
sure uniform pressure throughout 
ts entire length has been developed 
yy echanical goods division of 
States Rubber Company, 


nowners of an even wa- 
r grass and other 
the new sprinkler 
ings at both 
_ sections of 


90, N. Y. In addition to 


lengthened with additional pieces of 
hose to reach all parts of the lawn. 


Make-Your-Own Furniture 


You can now make your own con- 
temporary furniture with just a 
screwdriver and a minimum of skill, 
says the Sayres Crest Company, by 
using one of the company’s new 
“Fabri Kits,” which include Philip- 
pine mahogany table tops and sets 
of wrought iron legs. The make-it- 
yourself kits are to be marketed 
through department stores, retail 
lumber dealers and hardware stores. 
The manufacturer is at 1001 Broad- 
way, Seattle 22, Wash. 


Absorbent Paper 


The Scott Paper Company, Ches- 
a., has introduced a line of ab- 
sorbent paper wipers for all plant 
cleaning jobs. Each wiper has two 
embossed sheets fastened together for 
greater strength and the wipers are 
described as being ideal for cleaning 
everything from heavy machinery to 
precision parts. 


Diamond W heel 


The fastest diamond wheel cutting 


action on carbide ever developed is 
claimed for the new “Jetaline Dia- 
mond Wheel’ developed by the Ac- 
tion Diamond Tool Company, 4545 
W. Grand Ave., Chicago 39. Used 
with a coolant, the wheel is said to 
plunge cut in a single pass a -inch 
slot in a carbide blank one inch long. 
The unusual cutting action is due 
to the use of a special alloy metal 
bond which is non-glazing and non- 
loading, thus avoiding overheating 
and the need for diamond wheel 
redressing. 


Lawn Seeder 


R. Krasberg and Sons Manufac- 
turing Company, 2501 W. Homer 
St., Chicago 47, have introduced a 
hand-operated, light weight lawn 
seeder that is said to broadcast seeds 
in a four to five foot wide semicircle 
in an absolutely perfect pattern in 
front of the user. The unit, which 
resembles an outsize flour sifter, can 


be used for seeding, dry fertilizing 
and dry weed killing. It will sow any — 


kind of seed including the extra tiny 
varieties like Merion Blue. 


3/ 


Acme Sprinkler Service Co. 
AUTOMATIC 
SPRINKLER 

SYSTEMS 


The Only Protection 
Against FIRE 


Pays for Itself 


ESTIMATES AND INFORMATION 
CHEERFULLY GIVEN WITHOUT 
COST OR OBLIGATION 


Call WAbash 2-3644 - 3645 


Acme Sprinkler Service Co. 


645 South Clark Street 
Chicago 5, 


Illinois 


ore 


GROAK ENGINEERING CORP. 


Specialists in 


BOILER PLANT 


e DESIGNING 
© REMODELING 
e CONVERSIONS 
COAL GAS OIL 


NATIONAL AIROIL BURNERS 


Oil and/or Gas 
Package Boilers 


CLAYTON e@ 


ee ae 


DUTTON @ TITUSVILLE 


Johnston Vertical Pumps © Pacific Pumps 
Dept. C. 1053 W. 35th Street 
Chicago 9, Ill. ; = 
Telephone: LAfayette 3-5144 ee 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 ¢ 
Mimeographing *% Multigraphing 
Planographing * Multilith 
Addressing * Malling 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK ‘DEarborn 2-1891 | 


—€ODE DATING | 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a speaie coding t 

roblem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, 1s 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications Ba (he: 
Standard Finishes ‘ A hei 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE co. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2- -5264 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATI 
301 No. Kedzie Ave, + - CHICAGO 
Phone Day and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 
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new files use vertical shelving with 
adjustable snap-in metal dividers on 
every shelf. It is reported by the 
company that per filing inch expense 
is 67 per cent less than the conven- 
tional filing systems. Complete vis- 
ibility and the elimination of file 
drawers make for much faster record 
storage. 


Light Weight Bath Tub 


A reinforced plastic bathtub 
weighing only 17 pounds is being 


made by Lunn Laminates, Inc., 
Huntington Station, L. I, N. Y. A 
comparable full size metal tub 


weighs close to 200 pounds. Other 
advantages claimed for the plastic 
tub: less breakage in transit, better 
styling, non-rusting, “warmer” touch 
and a lustrous finish that lasts the 
lifetime of the tub. 
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Your Next Promotion May Kill You 


(Continued from page 15) 


and semiannual check-up for those 
over 60. 

General Motors Corporation made 
a valuable beginning with exact rec- 
ognitions of facts and figures by 
starting a program for diagnostic 
health examinations of its executive 
group. General Motors had reason 
to act: 189 of its top management 
group died in five war years. 

New York’s Life Extension Exam- 
iners checked the health of 25,000 
executives, averaging 45.6 years of 
age. They found that only 20 per 
cent enjoyed normal good health. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey had 340 
executives report for medical check- 
up. The test revealed that 235 had 


EDGING 


SLITTING ° 


SHEARING 


COLD and HOT ROLLED SHEETS 
ANNEALED and TEMPERED SPRING STEEL 
COLD and HOT ROLLED STRIP 


DETROIT e ST. Louis e 


INDIANAPOLIS 


e MINNEAPOLIS e MILWAUKEE e CEDAR RAPIDS 


—=CUSTOM BUILT— 


TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


Raceways 


Benchboards 

Steel Cabinets 

Motor Control Centers 
Busducts 


Sheet Metal & Light Structural Fabrication 
GUS BERTHOLD ELECTRIC CO. 


1716 W. HUBBARD ST. 
CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


CHesapeake 3-5767 


._ who had a, heart: attack, a n rVvO 


something wrong with their healtl 
Of these, 192 had ills that would mj 
terially affect their working lives : 
they remained undetected and ur 
treated. 

Some experts estimate that a $20 
000-a-year executive represents 
$250,000 investment by his company 
The American Fidelity and Casualt 
Company is the source for the state 
ment that the average businessmai 
dies six years before his time, thu 
losing for the company a sizable pat 
of that investment. : 

Furthermore, executives are re 
luctant to admit they feel badly 
They go on to the next promotion 
undergoing the severe stress ane 
strain often connected with such ad 
vancement without complaining an 
without telling. 

Doctors of large business and in 


| dustrial companies are aware tha 


top management no longer smile 
when members of its executive tean 
display such stoicism. The “carry-on’ 
and “suffer-in-silence” schools are no 
in high esteem when their pupil 
drop dead at 50 from a usually cur 
able disease. 

The relative willingness of execu 
tives to submit to a regular program 
of physical checkups depends largely 
on how the results of the examina 
tions are handled and on how the 
executive is handled when he doe: 
become sick or when he takes time 
off for a needed operation. 


Where periodic medical examina 
tions are mandatory for the execu 
tive group, experience is that co 
operation of executives is sometimes 
lacking. They fear that discovery of 
any ailment would prejudice the boss 
against them. Instead of a manda 
tory checkup, most corporations |] have 
changed to voluntary ones, and the 
results are confidential between do 
tor and patient. In two large com: 
panies, 95 per cent of the $10 000 
and-over executives had taken” 
plete physical check-ups, | and oa 
majority were willing to let t re 
sults be made available to 
superiors. > 

Twenty years ago, many com: 
panies simply wrote off an executive 


breakdown, or a serious operation 
Today, with greatly improved m 

cal therapy, the situation is different. 
Many Peony with heart trouble, o 
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bad case of peptic ulcer, are able 
o return to full-time activity and 
ficiency after a few months. 

Dr. S$. Charles Franco, associate 
aedical director of the Consolidated 
idison Company of New York, em- 
yhasizes that the basic medical policy 
n his company is that periodic health 
Xaminations of executives are kept 
onfidential. Otherwise, important 
letails in the medical history cannot 
ye obtained, and a complete clinical 
valuation of the patient will be 
mpossible. 

Each executive examined is as- 
igned a serial number so that any 
liagnosis or laboratory report cannot 
ye identified with the person exam- 
ned. There will always be situations 
where the health of the individual 
executive is a concern to manage- 
ment. But in these cases, it is only 
with the executive’s consent and in 
his interest that the physician makes 
yeneral recommendations to manage- 
ment. The confidential information 
s never revealed. 
| Many companies figure the cost of 
giving regular medical examinations 
at $125 to $150 a year per executive. 

thers put the figure from $35 to 

125. But all are convinced that they 
are an excellent investment. 


} Dr. D. John Laurer, medical direc- 
tor of Jones and Laughlin, believes 
that efficient health programs also 
pay an extra bonus in morale and 
etter productivity. “When an execu- 
‘ive doesn’t have to worry about his 
ealth,” Dr. Laurer said, “he feels 


tter and works better.” 


Mutual Understanding 


Health examinations are also help- 


A Oietactive health program can 
ely bridge the gap between 
cecutive of ony and the Peis 


ual understanding of the prob- 
ee least during the first ten 

of employment, a complete 
ive medical inventory of an 
be recorded. This will 


ax 


extra-curricular activities. These are 
important factors which are often 
overlooked in planning the future of 
tomorrow’s executive. 

3) Complete physical inventory. 
In addition to the taking of a thor- 
ough medical history, and the per- 
formance of a complete physical ex- 
amination, this should include all 
the laboratory procedures needed. 
The person’s physical make- up and 
his awareness of the importance of 
health maintenance should be re- 
corded. 

Man should live and work within 
his resources. Men promoted to po- 
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sitions beyond their inherent capac- 
ity to fill adequately without strain 
may be headed for the final crack-up. 
Executives may be promoted beyond 
their depth, because they have often 
an obsessive devotion to their jobs. 
As Dr. R. N. McMurry in a study on 
the “executive neurosis” points out, 
such persons may become over- 
aggressive, tense, and anxiety-ridden, 
although this may not show on the 
surface. A vicious spiral is started of 
anxiety, hostility, overactivity, and 
still more anxiety, and so round and 
round “until suddenly something 

gives.” 


home life and | 
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Kane Service; The. == AS 
_ Frank C. Nahser, Inc. nee 
Kedzie Protective Patrol 
Kil-Bar Electric Co., Inc... ; 
Kiwi Coders Corporation _ ) 
Kurtz, Godfrey H., & Associates __ 


L 
Lou Steel Products Co. ~ 


M 


Maier-Lavaty Co. 
Cruttenden & Eger Associates 
Management Control Charts el 2 

Scanilin & Co. 5 aie 
McCauley, James #H., & Sons, In 


Peoples Gas Light & Cokes Oxs 
Needham, Louis eA Brorby, 


St. Paul Federal Savings | 
Schrade-Batterson Co. 
Dancer-F tegen rm 


Sheridan, L. Bs & Co 
Albert Fran k-Gue 


Stock Yard Inn _ 
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Stop me...If... 


Medic: “Is there any insanity in your 
family?” 

Bill: “Yes, I’m afraid there is. 
keep writing me for money.” 


They 


e 


If you want your wife to pay attention 
; to what you say, address your remarks to 
ae another woman. 


A man wanted to buy a riding horse 
for his wife and was trying one out. 
Noticing that the horse required a firm 
hand and constant watching, he asked 
doubtfully: “Do you think this is a suit- 
able horse for a woman?” 

: The owner of the horse was a tolerably 
-.- honest man, so he answered carefully: 
“Well, I think a woman could handle the 
horse—but I wouldn’t want to be the hus- 


band of the woman who could do it!” 
\ 


“Some people think that bumming is a 
‘bed of roses, but they just don’t know 
what we are up against,” griped a Man of 
the Road. “We sleep in the open. Mostly 
it’s cold or raining or snowing and the 

park benches are hard. Never know when 
you'll be thrown in jail, either. Often we 
go hungry, and...” 

“Why don’t you give it up then?” in- 
_ terrupted his bored listener. 

“Huh? And admit I’m a failure?” 


% 


} J 

It was one of those mountain roads and 
“i the tourist stopped to ask directions from 
a native, 

“Pardon me, sir,” said the stranger, “can 
you tell me where this road goes?” 

“Well,” said the hillbilly, “this road just 
moseys along a piece, then it turns into 
a hog trail, then a squirrel track, and 
finally runs up a scrub pine and ends in 
_knothole.”’. 


i e 
je 
a unsophisticated stranger, watching a 
- game in a tough town of West 
Saw the dealer give himself four 
He moved around and whispered to 
sr Opposite. 
r, you better git out. from here,” 
| the player, 

t,” the stranger insisted, “He dealt 
four aces!” 
you don’t understand this here 
odner,” the player said. “Suppose 


*, 


eal?” ©: 


iol ite f 
id deal himself four aces? Ain’t it 


Lawyer — “You say you want to get a 
divorce on the grounds that your husband 
is careless about his appearance?” 

Client—“Yes, he hasn’t shown up in nearly 
two years.” 

e 


Wife—“I’ve got a lot of things I want 
to talk to you about.” ~ 

Husband—‘That’s fine. You usually 
want to talk about a lot of things you 
haven’t got.” 


“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, can- 
not type what I think of you. I, being a 
gentlemen, cannot think it. You, being 
neither, will understand just what I mean.” 


Now, the modern man comes home from 
work and greets his wife with: “Hyah, 
honey, what’s thawing?” 


On a children’s query show a boy about 
seven was before the microphone. 

“It’s man’s best friend,’ began the M.C., 
“and the word begins with ‘D’.” 

“Dame,” the youngster answered. 


Mother: “Isn’t this a rather complicates 

3 ” Be. 

toy for a small child? | 
Clerk: “It’s an educational toy, madam 
designed to adjust a child to live in th 
world today. Any way he puts it together 
it’s wrong.” iz 


e . 


A Texan heard that a factory in Oh 
was interested in buying bullfrog skins 
He wired that he could supply any quanti 
up to 100,000 on demand. Needing thi 
skins badly, the factory wired him to sen¢ 
the entire 100,000. a 

About ten days later a single dried fr 
skin arrived through the mail, with th 
notice: “Gents, I’m sorry about this, | 
here’s all the frog skins there were. 1 
noise sure fooled me.” = 


Mother to finicky but not fastidio 
young son at dinner table: “Eat it, dea 
pretend it’s mud.” 


Coach to football lineman: “You’re 
of condition again, Jones. What’cha 
doing, studyin’?” 


Leo wanted desperately to open his ow 
electric appliance shop but lacked tl 
capital to start. 

“Look,” said one of his friends, “ 
don’t you get a partner? For inst 
I hear Joe Billings is in the same 
as you. Why not sound him out?” _ 

“No,” came back Leo’s reply. “I kno 
Joe pretty well. He was once engaged 
my wife.” =a 

“So what has that got to do with itr 
asked the puzzled friend. ; 

“Heck, man,” snapped the future 
italist, “you don’t suppose I would tak 
smarter man than I am for a_ parti 
do you?” peso 
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tendering of New Plant now under construction for C. A. Roberts Co. 


our New Plants now Located in 
“learing’s Franklin Park District 


zrand Avenue and Rose Avenue 


iranklin Park 


Clearing Industrial District, Inc., has 
five modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago Area; three adjoining its south- — 
west border and two adjoining its 
-northwest border. The company offers 
the services of a complete engineer- 
ing and construction department, 
architect and financing on either a 
purchase contract or long term lease; 
in short, every detail toward a com- 
pleted project. 


For further details address inquiries 
“Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 
or call Randolph 6-0135. 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


COMMERCE 
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Your copy of the latest 
edition of this Guide to 
Sources of Supply in the 
CHICAGO MARKET 
will be mailed FREE if 


you write at once on your — 
letterhead or mail the ~ 
coupon below. 


CHICAGO— 
America’s Most 
Diversified 
Source of Supply 


If you come to Chicago to buy 
or if you order by mail, you need 
this latest directory of manufact- 
urers and wholesalers in Chicago. 

Act at once.The supply is limited. 
Mail this coupon NOW. 


Buyers Guide Division 


The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 
One North La Salle St., Chicago 2, III. 


Please send me free of charge a copy of the ~ 
Buyers Guide and Industrial Directory of Chicago. 


NAME = 
FIRM 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
TITLE 


GAS worn 


.... doing hundreds of services and 
operations in the printing, publishing, 
engraving and binding plants in Chicago — 
printing center of the world. 


linotype casting 


monotype casting 

stereo casting 

remelting type metal 

drying and color setting 
humidity control of paper 
smoke burning and odor control 
preparation of starch and sizing 
static prevention 

electroplating 

mat drying 

water heating 

steam generating 

print drying 

distilling water 

decal drying 

glue melting 
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THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


| 
| 


WHEN you want to get more buying action 
from your advertising, the time to tell your story 
to prospects is when they are in the mood to 
buy and the place to tell them is in the medium 
from which they do practically all their buying. 

No other medium can match the newspaper 
for selling power. It is the primary, and for 
most the only, source of the information, guid- 
ance and buying ideas people want in order 
to get more out of life. 

As Chicago’s most dynamic newspaper, the 


ADVERTISING SALES Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES A. W. Dreier 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St. 


New York City "Detroit 
E. P. Struhsacker W. E. Bates 
Penobscot Bldg. 155 Montgomery St. 


Tribune is bought, read and bought from by 
hundreds of thousands more families than are 
reached by any other Chicago newspaper. 
Their buying attracted to the Tribune in ithe 
twelve months ended Sept. 30,1953 more than 
$57,000,000.00 in advertising — more than 
has ever appeared in any other newspaper. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to dis- 
cuss with you a plan which will help you build a 
consumer franchise for your brand among the 
families who read the Tribune. Ask him to call. 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
1127 Wilshire Blvd. . 
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